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NICKLEBOY'S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
BS Christmas Story. 
——__——— 


CHAPTER VI. 
Beat happy stars, timing With things below, 
‘Beat with my heart, more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark under-current of woe, 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, let all be well, Tennyson's ‘* Maud.” 

THE week passed. 

Clare had taken possession of his modest little 
room in Great Snoram Street and felt independent. 

According to his word to his father he had left the 
house in the square, but called there every day to re- 
ceive any message his father might have for him. 
But none was ever brought him. 

On the second day of his calling the old man-ser- 
vant had brought him « small packet directed to him 
in his father’s writing, Clare desired him to remain 
while he opened it, hoping that it would contain 
some word of affection he might cling to as a saving 
Straw, 

But the contents proved to be a small roll of bank 
notes with the.various diamond trinkets he had pur- 
posely left in his dressing-room, accompanied by a 
uote written in pencil, running thug : 

“ The same amount—in notes—will be at your com- 
mand each month as long as your whim continues.” 
‘ On the back, of thig Clare. wrote with a flushed 

‘aces 
“T asked for a father’s love, not his gold, and, 


though still imploring for the former, will not now or | 


ever accept the latter alone.” 

Repacking it with the bank-notes and jewellery, 
he desired the old man to return them to his father. 

By thus refusing his father’s coldly offered help he 
threw himself upon his own resources and boldly 
pres to starve rather than live by such icy 
chari y- 

When the end of the week came Mr, Brown 


came to him just before the leaving hour struck and, | 





|[RETRIBUTION.] 


handing him a sovereign wrapped in an envelope, 
said: 

“Mr, Clare. your money. I cannot do less than ac- 
company it with a word of approbation aud pleasure. 
Here is a batch of this night’s mail—you will see 
some foreign letters amongst them—perhaps you can 
give them your attention early on Monday. Should 
you dispatch the mext week’s work as this has been 
got through I shall have the pleasure of—well—yes, 
raising your salary by one-half — making it thirty 
shillings.” 

This stately speech was concluded by an offer of 
the hand and a kindly good-day, and Clare as he 
hurried off to his new home felt a thrill of honest 
pride that was as strange as it was delightful to his sad 
heart. 

“Thirty shillings,” he muttered, with a flush of 
secret hops, “I have read in novels of men being 
marriel and happy on a hundred pounds a year. 
Thirty shillings is not a long way off. Courage, 
Clare, courage, and you may yet wear.the flower at 
your heart.” 

Still filled with the new and delicious sense of 
happiness, he started off on his nightly mission of 
love—the escort of Daisy from her work to her 
home, 

Ten minutes before her time, as usual, he was wait- 
ing at the corner of the sireet at which Daisy’s 
emporium was situated, anxiously watching the door 
at_ which he expected her to trip out, when his atten- 
tion was attracted toa man in a beggar’s rags who 
seemed similarly employed to himsvif--namely, watch- 
ing the milliner’s shop. 

Something in the man’s face—a certain air of 
better days, together with an eager, wistful expres- 
sion that made his eyes bright and sparkling—set 
Clare wondering, in a curious, listless manner, what 
could be his object ; and, thankful for anything to 
while away the time of waiting, he withdrew into the 
shadow of the wall.and‘wateled him closely. 

A moment aftérwWard the/graceful form of Daisy 
appeared at the door, aud he>\was surprised and 





startled to see that the beggar, who had never ree 
moved his eyes from the shop, started forward with 
a@ strange cry. 

Still wondering, Clare determined to remain in the 
shadow a moment longer, and was rewarded fur his 
patieuce by seeing the beggar leap forward and mut- 
tering something stretch forth his hand to Daisy. 

The gentle girl, looking down at his bent form with 
a pityiug look, greed a penny in his hand and mur- 
muriug some soft word of pity passed on. 

The beggar looked after her for a moment with a 
strange light upon his face, and Clare saw him press 
the coin to his lips with a fervent gesture such as 
might move the Tips of a devotee kissing the feet 
of his patron saint, 

Then Clare came forward, flushed with delight at 
the beautiful blush with which the girl met him, and 
walking on air as her little hand lay on his strong 
arm. 

Still thinking of the beggar—haunted by the 
strange face and the startle of emotion he had wit- 
nessed—he said on their way home: 

“ Daisy,” for he had ps to call her by that 
name—unrebuked, “ did I not see you give something 
to a beggar at the corner ?”’ 

She blushed as she answered, simply: 

“Yes, Mr,.Clare, I.call him my beggar man. Do 
you know he is there every night, and I always man- 
age to give him something.” 

“Every night!” said Clare. “I do not remember 
seeing him before,” . 

“ Ah, no,” she replied, “I forgot. He has been 
away, I think, for the last week or two, I re- 
mewber now this is the first night I have seen him 
since.” 

‘Since. when?” he asked, seeing that she had 
stopped with her eyes fixed @m the ground and a 
blush upon her cheek. 

“ Since you were rude enough to knock my basket 
from my arm.” i 

Al, that precious basket,” he replied, in alow 
tone, bending down with a glance of love in his bright 
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eyes. “Whaét T owe that basket, Daisy! Had it 
not been forthat—who knows ?—I might never have 
seen you.” 

“So I think too,” she retorted, archly, yet.timidly, 
“ for you were standing in the crowd as if yousaw no 


one. 

His brows darkened, and he sighed. 

The night was visible to him now, as was the 
dark face of his father, sternly repelling his words 
of love,.and colding repressing his affection. 

Throwing the bitter thoughts aside, he looked down 
upon the sweet, cliild-like face, and murmured : 

“ You would not have cared, Daisy, would you, if 
I had not seen you?” 

She did not answer, and he repeated the assertion 
with a feigned suduess, then she looked up. 

“Nor you if my poor little tasket had not fallen.” 

“ Should I not?” he said, fervently pressing her 
hand, which rested on his arm against his side. 

“Do you know, Daisy, I love that little basket. 
If anything happened to it I should grieve as if it 
were a living thing.” 

“If you are so fond of the basket-——” she-eafd, 
looking down with a rosy blush. 

“ Well 2?” he said, eagerly. 

“ You had better let me give ” ghesaid, 

“ Would yon ?” he returned. “Would you?” 

“ Yo-es—no !” she said. 

** Why ‘no’ so suddenly ? ™heasked, again pressing 
her hand and laying his othemgpon it as she t 
to draw itaway. “ Why so miggardly, Daisy, allat 
once ?” 

“ Because,” shedfaltered, “ I’ Wkedif¢myself.”’ 

“Ah! it is an wld favourite,” he sail) with « 
lover's proverbialPlindness er perversibyamisunder- 
standing her. 

They spoke no more-until they reachedithe little 
shop, where stood old Dan at the door, as usnal, to 
welcome his clildren, ss heealled them, home, 

Beside the fire that night Clare was 

He would not sing, scarcely indeed woulll he 
walk, and Daisy, who watehed every ox- 
— on his face, was secretly troubled per- 


When he rose to Lo ge Dan and Mrs. 
Nickleboy little parlour, saying 
that neither they wer Daisy sheuld:come to the door 
in the eold. 

But when he had-got to thedgor he calledito Daisy 
to come and legk-at the stars. 

As she camesoftly up to him ‘he put-out bis hand 
and, taking hold of ther.arm, drew her witlin the 
shadow of the door. . 

“Look at the stars,” he safd, ina low voice that 
trembled with love, pointing upwards, 

“ Are they not beautiful?” the girl replied. “Do 
you know what they are ?” she asked, in so gentle a 
voice that Clare might be pardoned for calling it star- 
music. 

“No,” he said. “Some say other worlds, some 
say globes‘of light, some say angels flitting ‘tiirough 
the sky.” 

“T like the last supposition best;” she said, 
dreamily. “If they are angels perhaps they can see 
us and are smiling down with kindly hearts and 
good wishes. Angels! that is beautiful. I shall 
never look at the stars without thinking of them as 
such, Look at that one—is not that a bright angel ?” 
she added, pointing to one particular planet glittering 
like a diamond #bove the prosaic house-tops. 

“That one'do you mean?” said Clare, ine delighted 
voice. ““Ttratis my favourite, Daisy ; do you know 
Ican see it from my bed-room window, and I watch 
and watch ft‘sometimes half the night through. And 
as I gaze at it I fancy it an angel—aw angel with'a 
sweet, childlike fave, with deep, trusting blue eyes— 
an angel with a temder-hearted, smiling face ina 
setting of gulden hafr; and ealled Daisy.” 

The girl, who had been looking up at his eager 
face, and listening’to his soft’voite with arapt atten- 
tion, perfectly unconscious that he was picturing her- 
self, flushed as he coucluded with her namie, then 
‘turning pale-drew herself a littl away from him. 

But Clare‘ caught her, and pressing her to him bent 
his lips till they nearly tou¢hed‘herhead, and went 
on, more softly, more passionately ‘still. 

“aod, Daisy, E watch until I atmost fancy I can 
hear wy star-angel‘speak, and, striving te catch what 
it breathes, I often stretch forth my'arms towards tt, 
orying: ‘Speak,-my star, speak, I love you, star, I 
love you. Speak and tell me—what Daisy—oh, 
what?” 

She was silent, But the felt her bosom heavitg 
agaiust his-side; atd'heard the breath come quickly 
and sobbingly. 

* Do you not know what I'want ‘my star to say? 
Think—think. I tell it that I love it with all my heart 
and soul, that unless it comes and lays itself against 
my heart I shall die. I-tell it I love it as never man 





loved before. Oh, Daisy, be the star-angel and an- 


‘it. 


Still no answer, and the youngyman with'a sudden} 
thrill of pain held her a little from him, and, turning 
aside his head, said : 
“ Daisy,.you do not speaky- Is it because you fear 
to tell me ‘you do not love me, or thatyou have grown 
to like me as a brother, asa friend, but not—not 
——Oh, Daisy, speak, or I must go—I know not 
where!” 
Still not.a word came,.and with a groan his bands 
dropped from her waist and sought the handle of the 
door. 
Then with a long look he stepped out—but before 
he could close the doora tiny, trembling hand caught 
him, a sobbing voice breathed :*§ Clare !”’ and he was 
back, 
Then, straining her to bis heast pillowing ber 
beautiful head upon his breast, kissing ber sweet 
face and stroking her golden hair, he murmured: 
“Oh, my darling, tell me, what does my Daisy- 
star say ?” 

Aud the girl whispered back : 

“ Yes.” 

And@ithe little word rose and rose until it echoed 
to.te-star-angelin Heaven that wept with joy to hear 


Of course Clare could not go without telling oli 
Dawof his great fortune, so, still keeping Daisy's arm 
within his, he:returned to the little parlour. 

Mr. Nickleboy was just finishing tte drain of sup- 
per beer he usually reserved forthe last few minutes 
before bedtime, and, looking-round, surprisedto hear 
Clare's footsteps, stared with comical surpriseat the 


pair, 

he read their news in Clare’s fladhiing oven 
anil Daisy’s tlushing cheek, and with alowcry of 
délight jungpedup-and seized Clare's hand. 

“ Bless your hearts,” he cried, his. 

tears, “ DBiess «my own sweet * 
you, my honest 
too fail.” 


And,overtome by his great joy, the simpleold aman 
leant bis head upon hisarm and wiped away'bigfamo- 
flowing tears. 

“Father! father!” cried Deisy, in distress. 
*Don’tery. Oh, don’tery.” 

And she took his white head 


were not undimmed z sf 
sobbed old Dan. “My birdh ie erying 1 ja 


nO gett - a LT 


stopped suddenly in his happy ex- 4 
citement, reminded by their puzzled look that ae was 
making a slip. = 

“Eb? Oh, don’t mind me, Clare, don’t neither of 
you pay any attention to what I say; I’m a’most 
crazed with delight to see my Daisy, my treasure 
——’’ Here he suddenly stopped again, and ruffling 
his white hair with a puzzled and half-bewildered 
smile caught the beautifal girl im his arms, aud shak- 
ing Clare’s hand until it looked like a pump handle, 
snatched up a candle and turned ‘from the room. 

Then came their first loving farewell, therr ‘first 
kiss, and the first thrill of ineffable joy that echoes 
‘in the words : 

“ Good-night, my darling !” 

On Monday Clare got through hig caleulations and 
correspondence as well as Lis condition of mind would 
allow him, 

He was in loveland, up in the skies in a world of 
soft, bright golden hair, inhabited by angéels—yclept 
Daisy—and it was with a feeling of bewilderment ke 
left the quiet office and sallied into the street. 

That night be brought his treasure home witha 
new and more intense pleasure that ever he had 
felt before. 

He was guarding his own. 

“I don’t see my beggar to-night,” saitl Daisy, as 
they passed the corner where tlie ragged figure waa 
usually posted. 

“NorI; he has taken a holiday, perlapy,” said 
Clare. 


“He looks ‘very delicate-and ‘ill always, poor’ fellow,” 

“Oh, he’ll be here to-morrow night,” said Clare, 
almost jealous even ofthe olti ‘beggar. “If he is 
not I will try audfind’bim. I daresay the policeman 
knows where he lives.” 

“will Y said Daisy, gratefally. “How kind 
you are, Clare,” and she pressed his arm. 

“Am 1? Then reward me,” said Clare, 

And stopping at a dark plaee, with no onein sighit, 
he snatched a Kiss fromthe beautiful lips. 

Conversation was impossible after that, and the 
twovhappy lovers walked on. 

As they came in sight of the house they saw 
Daisy’s beggar putting up the shutters. 

Clare uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
Daisy stopped to ask the man how he chanced to be 


. I see !—don’t speak, amy iheartis } ber. 


and looked d hire with ewtagtegues thei | 
90) own upon him 
themselves, 


tend he 
‘Pher ‘face, he tad 


“TL hope he is not ill,” returned Daisy, ngly, | liev: 


‘Tie beggar, who hil a patch ovemione eye anda 
Jow @ap that halficoncéaled eis foreh ad, said in alow 
Voice, that trembled, perhaps, ‘With gratitude, that 
Mr. Nickl had engaged him to put up the shut- 
tersand helpin various ways about the place—fix- 
ing his uncovered eyeas he answered.not.on Daisy 
but on Clare, with an expression which was half one 
of scrutiny and half of threat, ; ‘ 

Clare, who was too intention Daisy.to netiee the 
look, held out sixpence to the man when he had 


finished, and, saying a few kind words, followed 


Daisy into the shop. 
** Ah! ah! here you are, my children,” said Dan. 
* All safe, sound and happy,” and he gave Daisy his 
usual kiss. ‘‘ Did you see my new assistant, Clare?” 
** Yes,” said Clare. “I know him, so does Daisy. 
He stands at the corner of Oxford Street, and is 
@ regular pensioner of hers.” 
“Ob, is he?” said old Van. “That’s funny 
now, isn’t it? He came in here this afternoon and 
asked if he might be allowed to put the shutters 
up and do other odd jobs. Well, I know I’m a 
trusting old simpleton—not perhaps that it’s over 
wise to be allus suspicious—and 1 caid he might. 
Salary,” added old Dan, “ half a crown a week—dinner 
and tea. And now goalong into the parlour, ‘for the 
oldlady has got a treat for-you, I think—leastways 
she’s been a-roasting herself in the kitchen and 
produciw’ a most uncommon savoury smell.” 
Laughing happily, the two lovers made their way 
into the r, Where @ savoury dish of mutton 
cutlets nicely. browned anil,oas old Dan said, of a 


jamostsavoury odour awaited them. 


Notwithstanding the cutlets and Daisy's bright 
Jaugh, Clare was that might somewhat quiet, aad 
when he said the farewell:which always took so long 
at the shop door he told ‘that he had formed 
a resdlation, though of what.matare he would not tell 


Vhis resolution, whatever it might be, seemed to 
haunt Clageyfar it stuck by Hitwall\the next day, and 
even fim quict in the évenjng, when, with a 
certainwelmetance, he told Daisy he must go before 


supper. 
* lane!” gai the gentle gil. 


? Well, mothing. I am only 
7 of and our love, 
ing myself. to.an effort 1 know 1 must make 


” 

, for, wateliing the fire and 
un asking himself that night 
where it was all to end, 

Still filled with the resdlution Le had spoken of, 
he walked hurriedly in the direction of the square, 
and was.so oceupied with hisown thoughts that it was 
not until within sight of the dark house that he became 
conscious that footsteps were following. 

Anticipating an attack, he turned suddenly and 
came face to face with the beggar whom he had met 
oues beforé that evening. 

“Why are you following me?” he asked, frown- 
ingly. 

1 am not following you for-aught save good,” re- 
plied the beggar, in a Voice extremely unlike the 
usual mendicant whine, 

“ For good! what gooil?” said: Clare, theaght- 
fully. 

* For——« 

The beggar hesitated, fixed his piercing eyes a3 
if he meaut to read Clure’s soul, gud then, without 
another werd, turned ewiftly ww ay. 

Olare looked after hii ‘for 'aimoment, then crossed 
the squareand kuodked at tiie door of lis father's. 
house. 


“ Going so soon ? 





The old man whose daty it seemed to be to-guard 
the seldom-opened portals touclietl' ‘the forehead 
wrinkted in the Dye Jerseys’ service, and was about 
‘to pasa to his’ little-rowm-in the hall as silently, but 
Olare stopped hitn and asked lim: if ‘his father was 
hwithin. 

“ He has not been: ont, sit, for sone nights past,” 
replied the old man, “and is in his own room, I be- 





sit. 
Clare thanked him, ard; wilking-slowly up the 
broad staircase, knocked at the door of the dark study, 
which no one dared n When its ‘owner was withiv. 
*Oome in,” said his father’s voive, and Clare en- 


tered. 

Looking up from a mass of‘papers-over which he 
was bending, Mr. De Jersey frowned as_ he saw who 
had entered, and ina voice harsh and colt, strainedly 
80; it seemed to Clare, suid, “ Is it Olare? What 
do you want?” as if he bad‘seen him the night be- 
‘fore. 

Yurning pate, Clare De Jersey was about to speak 
when his‘futher, who had noticed his sudden pallor, 
interrupted, 

“ Not a word of the matter you spoke of when last 
we talked together! ‘hat topic, Clare, must ever 








swer me,” 


there, 


be a forbidden one.” 
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* Fear not, sir,” replied’ the youth. “TI ani'little 
likely to distress you with farther offers ‘of a sym- 

athy so plainly repugnant to you. Fear fiot either, 
sir, that I shall qver distress you by frequent speech 
or frequent visits: I Goris to-night, Griven by my 
sense of honowr, which, with my pride, T inherit from 
my father.”'' 

With his head thrown back and ils eyes ‘spatkling 
the Clare De Jersey of to-night was a striking con- 
trast to the one who pleaded on his knees sometime 
back, 

Mr. De Jersey bowed sternly. 

“So be it, Clare,”*he safd, stading lifs éyes with 
his habitual reserve. “I wm listening. First, perhaps 
you will tell me what setret business draws-you from 
your home.” _ 

“My home!” repeated the youth, in 4 sad under- 
tone, then aloat?’: “Tt is of that business I would 
speak, sir,” hé satd; then, suddenly looking down, his 
face flushitg redly,hesufd, in aliusky voice ; * Father, 
be generous ; I am ia tove'l*’ 

“In love!” repeated Mr, De Jersey, tuPning his black 
eyes upoti his son's downcast face, “In love, and— 
Clare, tell me all.” 

“ There is little to téll, sir,” he said; cdlnily. “A 
month ago I discovered an angel—your smile is like 
a frown, sir, bat to me she is one of Heaven's angels, 
or her sweet face and nature belie her! I—I saw 
her in the street, mixing, poor gentle, Daisy, with 
the rough crowd. I took herto her humble home, 
found it as good and pure as she is, spoke of my love, 
won hers in retttrn, and——” 

“Silence, sir!” cried the father, in a voice like 
suppressed thunder. “Saw her ia'the streets! ‘Took 
her home !—homble! Are you mad, sir, or am I 
dreaming? Who is this—this girl, of whom you 
mve?” . 

“Tam not mad, sir, nor are you dreaming,”’ replied 
Clare, viewing the passion-white face before him 
with anxious eyes. “She is all Dhave said and more, 
I love her with all my heart. Iam working——” 

“T asked for no fartlier raving,” hissed Mr. De 
Jersey. “ Mad’ boy, tell me, who is she?” 

“She’sthe daughter of a small ‘tradesaian,” ‘began 
Clare, with evident rélnctance, 

Bat before he cotild continue a sudden of rage 
from his father, together with the ashy pallor of lis 
face and the flerce light in his.eyes,, stoppetl him, 

“Silence!” he cried, ina voice broken antl hoarse 
with passion, “Speak nota word more! ‘Shame 
on you, sit, to dishonour your name, my name, ‘by 
such madness !” 

“ Dishonourt” repeated Clare.. : 

“Ay, dishonour,” snarled Mr.“De Jerséy, turning 
upon him with ‘the glare of a tiger, 

“Think you I havé wotked and striven for this’? 
Think you I will sit'by.and see the wealth I ‘have 
toiled, schemed, and sinned—ay, sinned for—mad 


boy!" ‘he hissed, seefag Clare start incredtilously— } 


“sinned, Teay, again 4 thousand times—to see'the haril- 
got golti Mit the:pockets of a scallery maid,an ad¢en- 
taress, a——"" 
_ “Silence!” ctied Clare in is turn, his chiest heav- 
ing with lis iudignation. ““Silence, sit, in charity td 
yourself, whom you wrong by every word’ — not 
her, for such foul words canndt hatm her more tlian: 
mud can soil an angél. “You calf “her this ‘whi 
hever saw her—you—you—doh, fathet, father, you 
shall judge for you To-morrow night 1’ll bring 
her ‘here+._.”? 

“ Dare" cried Mr, De Jovsay. é 

“ Ay, dave/? replied: Clare, “ I’Hibring her there: 
morrew night #0 that yer may weeall your words, 
Tl maury’ ter 2ext-day:and-s0e-your face no “more?” 


Almost -barsting with passion, he etoack the! table |) 


with his clenched fist, 
The father looked atithe white, set:fave-of hie sou 


sud-was silont'for a moment, then, standiug upraad |) 


resting one-hanad'on-the table, ead: 

“Suh, Olare Do Jersey, you.defy uve, Now listen, 
You asked me some nigtts buck 9 give youmy eon 
fidence, I refused, and wisely. Now lcomply/that 
you may see what black shadow it is hangs overyear 
father and yourvelf-—ey,-the very house itself, “You 
know nothing of your eavky biatory eave thet this: 
house hasbeen your‘liome, riches have beemat your’ 
comnand-sinow you were bern, Listen how those 
Tiches-eame'to ‘you. 
and two brotheve—the ‘elder ‘a -weals,. simple: 
minded man with few ideas beyoud ‘his. bodls; the: 
younger a pas#ionate, restless, antbitious being with 
& mind grasping everything: Dhe noble mame, the 
Wealth of the- house! were held ‘by the-eldet brather, 
the younger thirated for'them ‘The ene weak. end 
simple, the other passionate aud avavicious —~ eau 


you guess the rest?) Ay, by echempy ‘boy, by’ |! 


violence, the one drove the elder from the.face-of:the 
carth, clasping lis only child ia his-arma, to-aveid: o 
madman’s doom, and reigned iw hig stead” ‘Lhue 


far the father proeeeddd im cold, measured ‘tongs, the | 


S00 gazing with-a half-ineredulous, liek -bewildered: 


‘There was onee a-noble house: } 


terror on his set face. “The elder brother,” con- 
tinued Mr, De Jersey, “was your uncle, the younger 
I, your'father. I huitéd’ him down one Christmas 
Eve, left him gtovelling in the snow, clasping his 
‘brat in his arms, left him thet to die or to fly in 
‘terrar from the Jand that tield ‘his brother I’ 

“Oh, ‘horror, horror!” cried the youth, “Am I 
tnad? ’ Atn'T dreaming ” 

“Ay, to think to réward my toils by stich a base 
return !" hissed the father. “ You knowy all. Now go. 
Tf you still are mad. think whether I who stopped at 
nothing to win the wealth for you will stop at any- 
thing to revenge myself for your disobedience.”’ 

For several minutes lie remained silent, his head 
bowed in his Hands, then, rising, lie said, in a deter- 
mined voice : 

“Notwithstanding alf, father, I will keep my word. 
To-madrrow I will bring ‘her; that you may see I 
marry no such horror as-you-call her, and then we 
part for ever.” 

“The peril be your own,” was the-stern reply, 


CHAPTER Vil. 
What-matter the present,.the gloomy, .drear past, 
If safe within heaven we're happy at last ? 

Asif ina dreamiCiare.De Jorsey!livedthrowgh the 
next day. Scarcely possible did it: seem that his 
father’s confession could be anything but the revela- 
tion of a monomaniac, but throug|u ali thetossings of 
his bewildered mind the youth determined to bring 
his love face ‘to :face with ‘his: stern parent, and was 
resolved to carry out his whole purpose in marrying 
her and seeing his unuatural father no:more. 

Slowly.as the day seemed to drag on.it passed, 
and. at night he repaired tothe humble little cham 
diler’s shop-which tehim was dearor than his wealthy 


home. 

Even there he was robbed:of his:consolation, for 
the necessity of eoucealiug from Daisy his real posi+ 
tion prevented his:pouriag-his miserablestory into 
her sy’ ic ears, and he sat beside her at the 
pariour fireside holding her hand,.a deep:cloud on 
his. brow and trouble at:his. heart. 

Old Dan euming. in from serving a customer found 
them thus, 

“ Well, ory lads and.Jassies,” he said, “:how quiet 
weare. Why; Clare, boy, you ought to.be merry asia 
skylark, so near Christmas:too, i'm afeard as your 
poor braim is worked too hard at them ‘figures. 
Figures, figures, allday leng is enough to wear.any- 
body’s-braius out.” 

“Qhristmas!” said Clare. “Ah, so it. is, to-mor- 
rew’s Christmas: Rue.” 

“ Ay, Christmas Dve! Ohristraas Eve!” replied 
the old:man, sighing, although he smiled, “Deary 
me! whata many I'veiseenof ‘em—someiof ’em.gay, 
andsome of *ent sad. Dean's expect to see. .many 
| more of «them, Qiate.” 

“Pather, Pather 4” exclaimed ithe! girl, tearfully, 
| tisiug: and: itheowing. hev-erms.renud the-old:man/s 
) neck, f 

| “Age,” he edid, modding, and stroking ber hair 
‘with look ofclovs, ““Ohnistwas Eve! Christmas 
Dvel. Happy Christmas: ve: seys Dan, for is Daisy 
= found—born,..1: meany om Obsistmas Hive, 
| Olate,” 

“Was she? Miy darling!” said Clara, rising aud 
kissing her, “Then Usayphappy Obristmusidwe:teo. 
But, Dan, I wasogoing tosh you if I might take 
Daisy for a walk @itehwhile,, I>want to show 
hevisemething:that will intevast hex, I think.” 

“Not the theatme, eh, -Olave?.” said:the old) man. 

“No; nvtthie theatue Dan;”sadid:Olare, “IL .dén’t 
think ‘vou can guess—uvor you, Daisy.” 

“Cua't I .gness, Clare?’’ she replied, looking up 
\at itm tuastiogly. ‘Pbon. Lewill wait until yow tell 
me. Whereis it-you-ave goiag tui take me?” 

‘To seo nly: old heme,” he said. 

\thatwill pleass.me,Clere. Your old: homewheve 
}you have lived!  Olsj:Olave; [:veould rather’ see: it 
than auydight via ithe world,’ 

| “ \Wiehl, you shall seeit,” he said,autiously, retatn~ 
|img-hereager glance with @ graue:smile: 

“Pur fvom ‘heve?” askediold Dan’, poking the fixs, 
aud hi he meaut.the outside of thehouse where 
he had told them he first 

“Not very,” said Clare, 
| your bownet omy” ' 

Ina ‘few moments shes tripped into the zoom, look. 
ing likes Jittle dairy im her dainty bonuct and shawl, 
aud giving-her his arm: Clare led her inte'the street, 
old Den watohting: them as they passed through the 
| shep, and nvuttering::. 

Christmas: Dve! Obristmas Eve!” 

On ‘their way to ‘the gloomy house in the sqnars 
Clare ‘spuke but-onee. 

“ Daisy; be sail, “ you lore me?” 

A of the little hand was! theionly answer, 





ry ‘pu tvust it me; ‘too, end kaowih would: 
} not: gi vecyou pals emansvonarily 2? 


“Yur oldtrome!” she waid, with surpricei “Ah, | gr 


dodged. 
“ Go;. Daigy, andy put | 


“Yes, Clare,” she whispered. 

“ Daisy, Iam going to try your love, and ‘your 
patience. You will bestrong and brave ?” 

“T will be anything for you, Clare,” she replied, 
breathlessly. 

Then they went on tntil the house was reached, 
The at girl looked up at the mansion in wonder. 

“Was this——” 

c: Yes, my darling, this was my home, Tet wo 

ock ’ 


The door was opened and they passed‘in, ‘the girl 
trembling, but, true to her promise, silent and an- 
hesitating. 

“Tell your master I am waiting in the drawing- 
room,” he said, amd still holding Daisy’s arm imhis 
he passed into the large'saloon. 

Leaving them for an instant te await the coming 
of the father, let us return to the-chandler’s shop. 

Scarcely had they gone than old ‘Dan, ¢losing the 
door, went toa sideboard, and, ‘taking from it a desk, 
set it upon the table. Blowing ‘the fire'tillthe-red 
giow lit up his white hair like-a crown of snow, he 
unlocked the desk, and taking from a corner of ‘it an 
old-fashioned silk-uet purse, sat down ‘by ‘the ‘fire 
again, and, turning the purse over in his head, inur- 
mured: 

* Twenty years ago, my poor Daisy—she-was like 
te have perished in thesnow! Ah, how bad mouwre 
avhen their passions get the better of them?’ Twenty 
years ago—and yet it might be but-yesterday ‘l/ntind 
me so Well the poor thiug’s face, ‘Mad,atm ybebut 
he leved litth Daisy — ke lovetl -her, poor ‘little 
wee'thing, or he’d never have been 80 earnest like ; 
and old Dau’s kept his trast too, No harm’ lias come 
a-nigh her, she’s been as happy a8 wbird'in the nest, 
and now with a handsome lad to wed her old ‘Dan 
van lay his hand on his foolish old-heartend say he's 
kept his trust—kept his———What’e timat-?” 

For the door was suddenly burst open, and ‘the 
ragged figure of tire beggar rushed -into ‘the revm, a 
horrified fear impressed upon his face, and » tertified 
feok io his dark, piereing-eyes. 

Old Dan started to his feet, but béforehe could 
utteracry the man seized-him by the hand and whis- 
pered in his ear : 

“Where has she gone? Where hesshe goue?—~ 
to him'!—to him !” and then ran into the street, beok- 
oning with his hand. 

Old Dan caught up his bat, filled-with some:dread 
of ‘impending ‘ill'‘to bhie-darling Daisy, and! foltowed 
after. 


Five minutes passed, Daisy looking‘ round the room 
and up at her lover’s formand gloomy face with won- 
der and fear. 

Then.a footstep was heard upon the stairs.and Mr. 
De Jersey entered. 

Daisy shrank back from his gleaming eyes, but 
Clare took her by. the hand and throwing back his 
head, said : 

“She is here, sir! Look in her face and tel) me 
if.she is unworthy to.be your daughter.” __ 

Mr..De Jersey uttered a harsh laugh and ‘turned 
away, but suddenly, as if awed by some unknown 
influence, turned and looked at the shuddering girl. 

As he.did.so.a change caine over his fuce, aud ‘with 
alow cry he strode astup forward. 

At that instant a loud knock was heard ‘at the 
door, the sound.of hurried footsteps tame along the 
hall, The drawing-room:door was wide open, and 
Mr, Daniel Nickleboy and.the beggar rushed into 
the reom, 

“ Daisy ! Daisy!” shouted old Dan. P 

“My child; my child!” echoed the beggar ' Ob, 
Heaven ! not too late, not too late!” 

Ma. DeJersey turnvd. sharply round at the sound 
| af the voioe, stared with startled eyes at the wan, 
worn face; which had now no disgnising patch 
or cap, and uttering a piercing shrielt fell upon the 
ound, 
| Glare: was.on his knees beside him: th an instant, 
| but’ before.he could touch the prostrate form it’ had 
| vaised itself on one arm, and pointing to where tho 
youug girl lay senseless in the arms of the beggar 


Pr Rrother ! brother!” and fell back dead, withthe 
blood of.a ruptured blood vessel stredmiuys over his 
' breast. ’ 
* * + 2 » 

What need is there to tell the reader how Olare, 
\rising, stupefied to bis fect, found that the man who 
had fallen in the:streets on Chrisunas ve twenty 
| years before was Daisy's father aud the beggar who 
|bad watehed her day by day aud year by year, 
| choesing rather to live in poverty and want, anknowa 
and unloved, than risk the hatred of the brother who 
had already wronged him and his child so cruelly ? 

Adi this. wae told him both by old Dan and the weep- 
ing father himself, but it. was net perhaps antil 
weeks after when he led his.cousin, the heiress to the 
De Jersey wealth—once simple Daisy—to the altar 
as lig bride, that he yuld waderstaud bow uoble bad. 
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been the father’s love and how terrible the brother's 
crime. 

How gloriously old Dan had kept his trust, and how 
joyfully he had taken the little Winter Daisy to his 
honest old heart no man could measure, but all 
could realize how fearful had been the remorse 
which had dogged the miserable man who had been 
seduced by avarice into depriving his brother of his 
inheritance, 

Failing in his endeavour to confine him in a luna- 
tic asylum under pretence of his insanity by George 
De Jersey’s flight, the younger De Jersey, pursuing 
him to London, had found him at an hotel, and, striv- 
ing by threats to induce him to give up the little 
child he had carried with him, for she was the heiress 
to the immense estates, he had tempted him into the 
streets, and there, as old Dan had witnessed, giving 
vent to his passions, he had nearly brauded himself 
as a homicide and a Cain, 

When the next Christmas came round with its 
frost and snow a happy group was gathered round 
the huge fireside of the house in Cornwall, which, 
no longer bleak and gloomy, was the home of Clare 
and Daisy De Jersey. 

Opposite the beautiful face of the mistress of the 
mausion sits a pale, thin old gentleman, reminding 
one dimly of the weakly, trembling figure which sat 
there in the dark years long ago, save that this—al- 
though the same figure — is a happy, peaceful one, 
and that, instead ef having its proud glance fixed 
upon a cradle at its feet, it is nursing a blue-eyed 
babe, already to him a second angel-Daisy. 

At the table is another old man—a strong, white- 
haired old man—who is mixing a bow] of punch and 
chatting in a cheery voice to the old lady, who, 
though dressed in silks and satins, is still the sweet- 
faced old lady who used to cook mutton cutlets so ad- 
mirably at No. 27, Great Snoram Street. 

And now, as the mixture is completed, the door 
swings open, and a tall, handsome-looking gentleman 
enters. 

** Ah, ah!” he cries, looking at them with a smile 
of love and joy. ‘All here warm and snug. Well, 
here's some game,” throwing a heavy bag upon the 
table, “and, what’s better, here’s some punch.” 

And with a ringing laugh Clare De Jersey catches 
up a tumbler of the steaming beverage, and, raising 
it above his head, says: 

“Daisy, my darling; little Daisy, my flower-blos- 
som ; father,”—for so he calls George De Jersey— 
‘*and Dan, and the old lady, here’s love to you all— 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

THE END. 





Tue Potato Crop.—Much has been written of 
late about the potato disease, and, although the sub- 
ject seems exhausted, there yet remains a few facts 
tobe told In Cambridgeshire, for instance, the kinds 
of potatoes which have been least affected by the dis- 
ease are Myatt’s ashleaf kidney and River’s royal 
ashleaf kidney. These have yielded crops contain- 
ing fully 90 per cent. of good sound potatoes and very 
fine samples as co size. The nonpareil kidney has 
also yielded satisfactorily, the crop being prolific and 
the effect of the disease positively insignificant. 
Among the round kind of potato the rock has pro- 
duced good crops, and with but only a small share of 
disease in many instances. All other kiuds of pota- 
toes planted for use in winter, whether kidney or 
round, have been an utter failure, Some crops have 
been deemed not worth taking up. It has been found 
that in planting potatoes trenching in the sets has 








- been followed by larger or fuller crops than when the 


sets are dibbled in or ploughed in. 

Lorp Napier in Derence oF OATMEAL Por- 
RIDGE.—In the report of one of the sections of the 
recent meeting of the Social Science Congress at 
Plymouth there is to be found an animated discussion 
as to “feeding Industrial Schools.” The fallacy of 
such, as affording an inducement to worthless pa- 
rents to neglect their children, was strongly urged by 
some speakers. Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, who read 
& paper advocating such schools, meeting the objec- 
tion, in her reply, is reported to have said :—* The 
food was not given away as an inducement to the 
children to attend, but because of their famished 
condition.” She started with one meal—a dinner— 
but was soon obliged, in simple humanity, to supple- 
ment it by afternoon and morning meals. “ The 
morning repast was oatmeal porridge; and if a boy 
could eat oatmeal porridge with thankfulness, he 
must be starving.” (Laughter, and expressions of 
dissent from Lord Napier.) Bravo! Lord Napier, 
worthy of the addendum of “ Ettrick,” in thus stand- 
ing up for “the old Scotch brose.” A nation’s voice 
will gladly re-echo his lordship’s dissent. If the 
swallowing of oatmeal porridge be the test of starva- 
tion, then has Scotland for long centuries been nation- 
ally in a state of starvation. Dr. Johnson in his 
Dictionary was pleased to show his enmity to Scotland 
aud Scotchmen (save only his henchman and chron- 








icler, Boswell) by defining oats as “The food for 
horses in Englaud and of menin Scotland.” The 
reply was—“ Granted, but where will be found suck 
horses as are in England and men such as in Scotland ?” 
We had thought that this ignorance of dietary had 
vanished; and above all places least expected to find 
it porate in the Congress of Social Science. Those 
who havé studied the matter either medically or prac- 
ticaHy will be slow to assign a higher state oi physi- 
cal health and vigour to the ale-imbibing peasantry 
of England than to the porridge-fed labourers of 
Scotland. The lady orator, on inquiry, will discover 
that the corporeal carpentry of Sandy is better fin- 
nished off and fitted for active service at home and 
abroad than, it may be, the better-fed native of the 
favoured South. 





THE LATE MR. HORACE GREELEY. 


It is not easy for the English public to realize the 
picture of a Horace Greeley, a man with great political 
influence, and the means, if he cared to use it, of 
amassing wealth, and who yet retained—in one of 
the fastest and most glittering of cities—a simplicity 
of life which resembled that of an old-fashioned 
country farmer. In appearance Mr. Greeley was as 
odd as he was independent and eccentric in character. 
He was rather above the middle size, heavy, awk- 
ward and uncouth in figure, but with a great head 
and a face which in a certain sense might be called 
handsome, and could in no sense be called other than 
noble. 

The impression at first produced on the stranger 
was that of soft and probably eccentric benevolence, 
and nothing more. But in Mr. Greeley’s head there 
was an ebvious power, it was the large strony head 
of the self-made man, The contour of head and face 
denoted well enough the contest Letween the iutel- 
lectual and the emotional which was always going on 
in his career. His intellect was singularly vigor- 
ous, clear and penetrating ; his temperament was ec- 
centric, impulsive and emotional, He was always 
advising shrewdly, and often acting foolishly—that 
is with a kindly hearted tenderness which made 
people laugh at him and love him. He was always 
giving people lessous on hard economy, aud con- 
stantly lending hig mouey to anybody who made up 
a tale of distress and asked for it. 

Mr. Greeley passed for one of the worst public 
speakers in the United States, where almost every- 
body can talk fluently. He was, indeed, as to man- 
ner and delivery, a bad speaker, He had no-single 
quality which belongs to mere rhetorical grace or 
effectiveness. His voice was thiu and wiry, his ac- 
cent was drawling, his gestures were few and un- 
gainly. Yet he generally impressed Englishmen 
very favourably, perhaps because Englishmen, as a 
rule, are less fluent, and value fluency less than 
Americans. Mr. Greeley’s speeches were always as 
clear as light. His vigorous understanding enabled 
him at once to get to the heart of a question, to 
separate cleanly and throughout the essentials from 
the accidentals. His language was simple and for- 
cible ; always the most expressive word, and never 
a second word where one: coényeyed the speaker’s 
meauivg. He was full of appropriate illustration and 
humorous anecdot The listener very soon forgot 
the awkward manner, defective voice, and untrained 
style of this New Hampshire Cobbett. 

As a speaker he would probably, despite his drawl- 
ing manner and his disagreeable voice, have been a 
decided success in the British House of Commons, 

Mr. Greeley lived a plain aud simple life—in the 
country on bis farm. In NewYork, altough he was al- 
ways geuial and hospitable in entertaining his friends, 
his own personal habits were of the same simplicity. 
In his mode of living he was a perfect ascetic; but he 
enjoyed the pleasant society of a dinner table as much 
as if he had been a bon vivant. He never tasted wine, 
not often touched animal food of any kind, rarely 
drank tea, and abhorred tobacco. 

“I should be very sorry to say,” he once remarked, 
in his broad, blunt way, “that every smoker is a 
scamp, but I certainly never heard of a scamp who 
was not a smoker.” Free Trade, smoking and divorce 
were his three special abominations, and he decline 
to hold any parley with them. ? 

Everybody in New York and the State knew Mr. 
Greeley personally, and his portrait was familiar all 
overthe Union. Almost everybody in New York 
knew him ia publiclife; but he was far from being in- 
discriminate iu the clioice of hia private friends. Nor 
was it everybody who could, to use a vulgar phrase, 
“ put up ” with his occasional whims and oddities, He 
made many enemies by queer, unexpected bursts of pe- 
tulance in private as well as in public controversy, 
Yet his personal character may justly be described 
as almost altogether amiable. Decidedly the hard 
and rugged life of his youth and his early defects of 
education made him often inattentive to the graces 
of controversy and of conversation. Some blunt, 








harsh phrase, which escaped from him almost un- 

eeded, was sometimes kept in bitter memory, and 
created a new foe for him, But Mr. Greeley had the 
soul of a gentleman and a man of honour. He was 
one of the few men ever to be found in the world at 
the same time who seem absolutely without reverence 
for mere social rank. He was well acquainted with 
European politics, and had seen much of Great Bri- 
tain and the Continent, He loved a certain kind of 
English literature—chiefly of the more gentle and 
sentimental class ; for it must be owned that he was 
not much of a critic, and valued an author’s purpose 
and moral far more than his artistic capacity. 

His character was profoundly imbued with the re- 
ligious spirit of his Paritan ancestry. Franklin him- 
self had not a more devouring love of hard work. 
People said that his eccentricities were affectation, 
and that he got up his careless costume before the 
looking-glass, somewhat like the person mentioned in 
ene of Steele’s essays, who spent half an hour in 
studying his airs of indifference, and was always run- 
ning back to the mirror to recollect his forgetfulness, 
But the stern trials of Greeley’s boyhood, the severe 
work of his maturer years, the unresting energy and 
the vehement impulses of his whole carver would 
surely explain readily enough an indifference to social 
forms which at length became habitual and uncon- 
querable. If a man can ever be really known to 
those around him it was known to Mr. Greeley's 
friends that the basis of his character was its simpli- 
city. Everything in him was plain and homely but 
his intellect. That made him, despite his occasional 
wrongheadedness and prejudices, one of the foremost 
men in his country. His peculiarities aud whimsies 
were so much a part of himself and his nature that 
without knowing something of them one could not 
know the man at all, We could no more think of him 
without those personal oddities than we could think 
of Dr. Johnson without his whims, his gruffnesses, 
and his superstitions, There was certainly nothing 
of the Latin poet’s teres atque rotundus in the man- 
ners and temperament of Mr, Greeley; but there was 
a sterling. manlood and a robust intellect which 
count far more than cool ‘philosophy or elegant man- 
ners in the making either of a character or of a nation, 

Mr. Horace Greeley was born in 1811 at Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, and was apprenticed to a 
printer at Putney, in the State of Vermont. After 
having removed to New York and set up a weekly 
paper in which he advocated the Socialist views of 
Fourier, the well-known New York Tribune waa 
started in 1841, and that journal was conducted by him, 
as proprietor and editor, until a few months ago. He 
was elected to the House of Representatives in 1848, 
but did not long retain his seat in that Assembly, nor 
did he ever holdoffice. As an enthusiastic Abolition- 
ist, he was much in favour with the Republican party 
during the presidency of Mr. Lincoln, and his zeal for 
protection to the American manufacturing interests, 
with a vehement ay. rye, to Free Trade, made him 
popular with a large class in New England and Penn- 
sylvania, His nomination for President, however, 
which was the desperate act of a malcontent section 
of Republicans, proved au utter failure, and it is said 
that the mortification he thereby suffered, with sor- 
row for the death of his wife, caused the attack of 
brain fever which terminated his life in his sixty- 
second year on November the 29th, 1872, 





Visit or THE Kina or Beicium.—The visit of 
the King of Belgium to Liverpool has been postponed 
for the present, The arrangements for it had gone so 
far that the Belgium Consul had gone from here to 
Brussels to take His Majesty’s pleasure as to the day 
on which he would proceed to that town ; but owing 
to the death of the Queen’s half-sister, who was first 
cousin of Leo; IL, His. Majesty gave up his in- 
tended sojourn in the Isle of Wight, and this led to 
the postponement of his visit to Liverpool. 

CaREFULNEsS IN OLD AGE.—Au old man is like an 
old waggon ; with light loading and careful usage 
it will last for years, but one heavy load or sudden 
strain will break it and ruin it forever, So many 
people reach the age of fifty or sixty, or even seventy, 
measurably free from most of the pains and infirmi- 
ties of age, cheery in heart and sound in health, ripe 
in wisdom and experience, with sympathies mel- 
lowed by age, and with reusonable prospects and op- 
portunities for continued usefulness in the world for 
a considerable time. Let such persons be thankful, 
but let them also be careful, An old constitution is 
like an old bone, broken with ease, mended with dii- 
ficulty, A young tree bends to the gale, an old one 
snaps and falls before the blast, A single hard lift, 
an hour of heating work, an evening of exposure to 
rain or damp, a severe chill, an excess of food, the 
unusual indulgence of any appetite or passion, a sud- 
den fit of anger, au improper dose of medicine; any 
of these or other similar things may cut off a valu- 
able life in an hour,,and leave the fair hopes of use- 
fulness and enjoyment but a shapeless wreck 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


—_— eo 


CHAPTER XXIL 
The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but u losing office; and his tongue ~ 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell 
Remembered knolling a departed = 


TuE prince went slowly back to hues! tue count 
aas still smoking and drinking. 

The latter looked at bim curiously, and exclaimed : 

“What calamity has overtaken you, my prince?” 

‘He hastened to fill up his glass with wine, which 

e prince swallowed as if it choked him. 

“ Schrodter,” said he, “are the days of miracles 
gone by? Could a delicate woman escape from the 
roof of a solitary house three storeys from the ground, 
and in the midst of a desolate wood? Tellme, would 
at be possible?” 

“That depends upon the assistance she had. If 
there was somebody below with a wire ladder, or if 
she was secure from all espionage, I do not see that 
such an escape would be necessarily miraculous.” 

“The man believes it, I read it on his face. He 
devoutly believes that the heavens opened a way for 
ler. She was securely guarded from retreat below, 
aud had she reached the ground was still barred in 
by high walls and locked gates, Yet she is goneand 
there is no trace.” 

“T’ faith,” responded Sebastian Schrodter, coolly, 
while he knocked off the ashes from his fifth cigar ; 
“T’ faith I should rather risk a purse on her being 
carried off by an eagle or—why, our friend's balloon 
yesterday.”” 

The pati of the prince came down upon the table 
with a force that shook everything on it. 

“ By my father’s sceptre, Schrodter, you have hit 
it!” he cried, springing up, all his face aflame with 
joy ful-relief. “1 oould swear this minute that was the 
way of it. Do you remember the pale face we were 
certain wesaw? Dolts! idiots! they have allowed 
him to carry ber off over their very heads, A 
miracle indeed! Ho, there! Send inthe man again 
—the man Seippel.” 

But wise Seippel had taken himself away. The 
Prince flung an anathema after him and called in his 
confidential agent, 

‘That.day there went forth a secret decree which 
Set the royal spies upon the watch over ever y aero- 
Raut within fifty miles and more. 

Carl Koeppel heard of it goon enongn. The visitor 
to whom that evening of his exvitiug adventure ne 
had opened the door with so much secret misgiving 





[A DISCOVERY. ] 


and alarm had proved to be one of his neighbours, a 
curious, meddlesome fellow who was no favourite with 
the aeronaut. But he served him a good turn albeit 
unmeaningly, for the second evening he came again 
and opened his budget of news. This time the worthy 
couple were in readiness for visitors. ‘They were sit- 
ting quietly together, Crezence at her needlework 
with her foot on the cradle singing her soft lullaby 
to the heavy little eyes and ears there, and Carl busy 
over his torn silk, for ie was already eager and ear- 
nest to repair the balloon. 

“ Well, fraulein, a good even to you. You'll be 
thinking I’m a good neighbour, I’m sure, to come 
again to-night. But I was in hopes to hear some- 
thing about your trip the other day, Koeppel. I’m 
mightily interested in that balloon of yours, and so it 
seems are some other folks. ‘Tlere’s two strangers 
in town asking all about you. I heard ’em question- 
ing old Max over at the beer saloon, and they are 
there now.” 

“ Asking about me?” questioned Carl, in as cool a 
tone as he could command. “ Pray what do they 
know about me ?” 

“ Faith that’s more than I can tell. But I think 
it is nothing more than because you understand bal- 
loons. The men were mighty inquisitive though, 
and wanted to know how lately you had made’ an 
ascent, and if your balloon was in good order.” 

Crezence had stopped singing and her face was 
averted, but her needle flew very swiftly. 

Some folks are always inquiring into such things 
just for curiosity’s sake,” commeuted Carl, lightly. 


Let’s fill our pipes and go out and see what's going on.” 

Carl rose as he spoke, and proffered his tobacco 
box, and then took up his hat, 

His visitor could not very well decline, but it was 
plain that he was in no hurry to take leave. 

“T shouldn’t wonder a mite if they were here in 
the course of ten or fifteen minutes,” he ventured, at 
length. “They were asking where you lived.” 

“If we meet them it may save them some trouble. 
Wouldn’t it be a fine thing, fraulein, if they came to 
hire me to make an ascension at some féte? Thou 
shouldst have a new shawl straightway,” laughed 
Carl, in apparently the most unconcerned manner. 

“But the balloonis hurt, isn’t it?” queried the 

other, eyeing askance the torn rag of silk lying on 
the floor in the heap the aeronaut had left it. 
1 “What, that? Oh, that’s the old covering. Don’t 
' vou Know I’m getting ready a grand new one, and 
, have @ great ir provement under way? That’s why 
| ave been taking such frequent trips. They are only 
experimenis to test my now method.” 





“However, I am ready to answer their questions. } 
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“Oh, I suppose so, I’m no better than a child 
about understanding such queer affairs. The solid 
earth seems the best journeying road forme, The 
ground is plenty good enough for me.’ 

Carl joined his laugh, and opened the door, and the 
inquisitive neighbour was perforce compelled to ac- 
company him, 

Crezence waited until she heard the little gate close 
after them. 

Then she rushed to her humble little pantry, 
heaped all the food she could find into a basket, 
séized a great jug and filled-it full of water, and bas- 
tened, without any light to guide her up, to the old 
wardrobe i in the attic, 

Lady Pauline came at the low, imploring call, and 
helped slide open the back of the wardrobe. 

“ Hasten to take these in, and let me hurry back,” 
cried Crezence, “ The police are on poor Carl's track. 
They are coming to inquire about his balloon ascen- 
sion. It may be we shall not be able to see you for 
several days, for I am sure we shall be watched 
closely, if not taken away to prison. If you hear me 
sing gaily you will know there is imminent danger, 
and that you must keep utterly quiet. I will use o 
mournful tune to give you assurance of continued 
hope and safety.” 

The poor little woman's voice was full of terror, 
not for herself, but for her husband, 

The heart-smitten fugitive heard it. 

“ Alas!” shé cried, “it is more bitter than my own 
danger to think of the loss and trouble that may come 
to you. Let me escape into the street, and trust to 
Heaven’s protection.” 

“No, no,” returned Crezence, firmly, recalled to 
her own brave, generous spirit, “ I counted the cost 
before. It is only our duty that we do. Pray be 
patient and as hopeful as may be. Adieu! Remem- 
ber to listen for my singing. I may make its words 
all my method of communication with you.” 

She ran back to her post, and was sittiug rocking 
the cradle and binging at the top of her voice, as 
though not a care iu the world rested upon her spirit. 
when the dreaded summons came to call her to the 
door. 

She felt her heart throbbing wildly, but she hardly 
stopped her song, and tripped lightly to open the 
door, dropping a low courtesy as she met the glance 
of two strangers. 

“Does Carl Koeppel, an aeronaut, live here?” 
asked the foremost man. 

* He does, sir. - Will you be pleased to walk in? 
He has goue out with a comrade, but he will be home 
shortly.’’ 

The two men exchanged glances, 
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“T must go,” said the one in the rear, 

“ And I will come iu and wait,” quoth the other. 

Crezence tripped back and set a chair for him, then 
returned to her cradle and her work. 

The man watched the beaming, apparently artless 
face in close scrutiny fora moment or two, and 
asked : 

“Do you think we could hire:your husband's bal- 
loon for to-morrow morning early ?” 

“'fo-morrow—ob, no! And whata pity! He is 
taking it alltte pieces. to makea-new improwement. 
Wenlda’t you be able:to wait until he could -get iit 
done? it’s so seldom, alas! ‘he has a ehance to 
make any money by it. Ob, please wait dfyon can,” 

“T’msorry it isn’t-in order. Do you mean thatihe 
net with an accident with it?” 

“No great accident, I know'the alii oes 
and tore,” returned she, serenely, poi 
in mid-air and looking straight ito his: 

“An innoeent little goose,” thought the deteo- 
tive. “I could secon findeveryttiing out,if there.was 
avy mischief. I begin to doubtif thisdée dheman 
aftersall.” 

Then he asked, in the blandest voice: 

“Your husband takes frequent flights ‘in ills ‘bal- 
loon, doeau’t.he? L.¢hould think you would ‘beafraid 
he would away from you some time withenother 
woman. ‘Was there ever a lady west mpwr@ame 
downwith him?” 

Oreazence’s merry laugh rang out gledfiilly. 

“Me jealous of Carl! Ob, sir, if yoniknewwsyyon 
woultque ‘how absurd itseems! I don't ‘believe the 
could tempt lady intosuch ny py 
any exeept me, I went with him .onee, 
heart was-immy month, Good Saints! how: mtn | 
a wae reem.in the car fora lady ?iitiiswuch a smal! 
affair 

“ And when was themp tho.last:time? was it long 
since ?” 

She dropped her head on onesitle, anil‘held up :the 
plump piuk-tipped fingers to count upon. 

“ Let me think, was it yesterday, or the day before, 
or the day before that? I can’t be sure—it was ene 
er the other, and then he went last week, and the 
week before that, aud twice the week of bady’s birth. 
day festival.” 

Then she dropped her work and started up. 

“There he comes. I hear his,step!” 

Ruunivg to the door to meet him, she seized Carl’s 
hand, giving it a warnivg pressure, while she ran on, 
glibly : 

“Oh, Carl, here’s a gentleman come;to hire your 
balloon, To think you have just taken it to pieces 
to remodel. Cau’t you fixit back again so that he can 
take it? It would be comforting to have the balloon 
earn something at last,” 

“I will tny, certainly,” answered Carl, quickly 
taking the cue; “but it is terribly out of condition 
now. Good-evening, sir. Do you want it for an.ex- 
hibitien, ar a f. te, and how soon ?” 

at ouly came to make inquiries about it fer an- 
other,” returned the man, completely nonplussed ‘by 
this entirely uususpicioys behaviour, “ “But I'm very 
much interested in balloons just mow,” 

“Tl getit. ready as acon as I can, it you will make 
it worth while. I’ve been altering and. experimenting 
for along time. There's room for new inventionand 
discovery, 1 confess.” 

“ You were out two days ago, your wife admits, 
What. route did.you take? where did you land? I 
wonder if it was your balloon I heard about plung- 
ing down so madly into one of the fields belonging 
to the Schrodter domain ? There are two ox three 
people who saw the man,’ 

“Likely as not, J’m not familiar with the great 
people or their estates, end shouldn't know whose 
fields I trespassed on, unless. some one came to ‘in- 
form me. But about my ballogn~-did you wish to try 
a tri ip it?” 

shouldn't mind, I confess.” 

“ Aro you in a hurry 2” questioned Carl, with-all 
the eageruess of an-enthusiast andexpert. ‘‘I.could 
get ready in two days by working a little at night, if 
you make it worth my while. 1'm a poor man, you 
know, and can’t afford to throw away my money.’ 

“< can put it ip your way to make a sung little 
éum,” aaid the map,as eagerly, and turning ypoa him 
abruptly. “ Fiad me that lady who was taken out.of 
the lorest House by a balloon, and three hundred 
florins shall be yours at.once, You know what | 
mean. ‘There is no use in trying to cvuuterfeit 
amazement, While I have been sitting here my man 
without has sigmalled the arrival of a courier des- 
patched to fiud the boy who brought back your bal- 
loon the other night. He has proved you to be the 
man we seck. His signal tells me that. Choose 
quickly, my man, between this comfortable little 
competence and ruin and a priggn.” 

Carl's eyes flashed proudly as he replied: 

“ Your words are very strange. I have nothing to 
say about a lady, nothing whatever.” 


then |‘finished and giving three 


“ Your choice, sir, between a well-filled purse and 

a prison. Understand that the demand is made by 

no humble or insignificant person. The han: that 
offers gold or iron bars has the ability to perform,” 

repeated the other, sternly, going to the door as he 

raps upon it, whieh were 

immediately answered by the entrance of three stout 

ey gimapammang and stood back waiting farther 


gprang to her husband’s 
“ What dees the manmean, Oatl? How canany 
one, however high in rank and powerful in name, 


accuse you of? Itis anidle epeech spoken to frighten 


us.” 


needle |‘leader, waving his hand authoritatively, “I must 

send back a message coneerning the matter to-night. 

Go, leave no cranny that could hide the person even 

ef a child unsifted.” 

hong three men went quietly but resclutely totheir | 


ork, 

"Carl half believed his little Crezenoe crazed when ° 
she flung open the doors for them, saying, scorufully : 

“lf that is all we are soonridof trouble. Seareh! 
‘Mueh will you find to warrant this insolent invasion 
‘af an innocent household!” 

And she began to gareong, whose ringing 
¢horus floated up thr topes” ors Sam aan 
warned the pale prisoner‘in the 
to'be on her guard, andwemain as silertt as ee though 
her very life depended gpon the stillness there. 

Sn ee 

“Phey will find her retreat, Orezenee, I have, 
thought of a desperate planaf escape, if you will bea 
brave little woman and : for me. 
leave us here ee with 4 and | 
yyou shall follow me fs soo a8 uy be 


CHAPTES ‘ER XXTI1, 
The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs 


howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their 
graves. Shakespeare. 

Tuart night which followed the test of the silver 
brand was a wakeful and troubled one for all the 
principal personages at Schwarzenburg. And for 
none more than for Aubrey Dalberg, whose :pertur- 
bation of spirit would scarcely allow him to -rest.in 
one position or locality more than a few moments at 
a time. 

His experience at this. charming andiromantic spot 
had been dreamy and unreal enough before, but now 
it seemed as if everything tangible and positive had 
floated away, and left him swinging dizay .amd be-, 
wildered, without anything to hold by either iu the 
past or present. 

The longer he dwelt upon.certain mysterious ways | 
and looks that came up vividly now from.out.the ex- 
perience of his boyish days, the mere positive did his, 
suspicions grow. 

And his impetuous young spirit chafed reatleasly 
at the barriers that surrounded him, and.at:the: broad 
distance of land and.sea that.separated him frem:those | 
who could, who must, he assured himself, answer his 
questions trathfully. 

Wonderful indeed seemed the chance ‘which had , 
brought lim to, this place, @ Promidence sather.than | 
a chance be heligved it, 

He recalled again the enthusiastic. admiration, the 
proud appreciauion which had — bia bean with | 
such anusnal emotion when he first approached 
Schwanzeuburg. 

Hail it really been but the natural reaponse of a 
Heaven-implantad instinct? Had, hea right hereto 
these.grand.ald walla? Were the .ancasteal. honours 
apart of his rightful heritage ? 

A restless longing came over him to visit again | 
the gallery where the dead-and-geue ancestors, of ‘the 
stataly house.lived still ia pietured semblance, 

He had throwa himself upan:the.couch :wwithout.zer 
moving his:clothes, 

He rose softly, turned, the key of his door, and | 
opened it noiselessly, looking,ontintothe broad cor- , 
ridor which was dimly lighted by the starbeams 
shining through the,graat arched window at .the.end, 
with a vague impression of aweaad hapa. 

There was no barm.surely.in -his:walking softly to 
try the;gallery door. 

No.one was ever there in the daytime, much more 
could he be suce of its solitude at this dead hour of 
midnight. 

He returned, took in his hend.the ceil.of wax taper 
lying on the table, and set forth mpon the weutune. 

The weird, grotesque shadows from tbe quaint 
carvings mottled the floor with uncanny figures, but 
they gave moeche to his.caraful steps. 

Once @ trailing banner, falling frem the spear of a 
sculptared knight who guarded an axched opening in 
the wall, touched bis shoulder lightly, and him 





g thapeatiy:pcidegene from her cheeks, [ae fine 


give an innocent man toa prison? What can they | there 


“ The house must be searched promptly,” spoke tine! ee 


| Meoked around him, andsaw nothing 








start, 


The silken fragment had gone forth a century past 
proudly and triumphantly to battle. The dust of silent 
years had gathered upon it now, .but it was still full 
of suggestive eloquence. 

Had it thrilled to life to dro see touch 
claiming him-ase scion of the 

walked on with lesswf the air of a thief 
and introder. 

The dleor was: notifasteneil. Something in 

rill of nervous that led 
Sanwaghentis sthalndhuaneatiethetieosty assureil him 
that it would not be. 
‘He pushed it open, and walked into the blackness 


| esious .cf athe cr imapael. sittentiion cleat was 
——— : 


Hisggeidsepenc’ and dilated, his ee 


It almostagemed like lifting »-mdilie llid when his 


sein are seized ‘the black.clath ond flung up 


eae eos 
b aati woeful 
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fal detalligense and << 
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vanly they a e 


Did another sigh seem to answer, floating saat bin 
like.a ‘breath? 
He head quickly, ‘Something wasmear 


him. 

‘He knew it—hefdltiit. But where:and what? Ho 

-but the flicker- 
light+from thie taper playing along the double row 
of gilded frames and canvas faces. 

The carved groins of the elaborate ceiling rose si- 
lently above him, the mogaic floor shone clear and 
ompty povund. him. 

toed therealone, the only living creature amid 
all the pictured life, mr onty animate thing with 
power to move 

Nay, even while he: gazed and rubbed his eyes 
as if to disperse an illusion af vision, the great, 
glided frame of the pictured knight opposite him 
stirred. 

Good Heavens ! frame and:pieture bath moved for- 
ward—seemed to advance towards him. 

A cold current of air extinguished the:tiny flame 
of his taper. 

Involuatarily ne fell back, while a.edld dew 
gathered on his forehea 

Something distinct, ites visible form, glided 
forth. 

There was:still light enough for.him to.see that.it 
had. a weman’s 


shape. ! 
It went on, either unmindful or unearing for his 


presenee, and stretching out aleng:and shadowy arm, 
avemedto touch the pictures.one by one, until it.came 
to ithatof the lovely and hapless Lady Pauline, 

There it stopped. and bent.funward, and the -hands 
were.outstretched, he thought, in benediction or in 
anathema. Again a long, low; fluttering sigh floated 
by him weirdly, but with it came alsoussharp click 
— too matter-of-fact.a sound 'to.accompany.a ghost— 
end arustle.of papers followed, and after that un- 
mistakeably the low-breathed ejaculation: 

“Safenow, May u.be.praised'!” 

At thia.all his awe ond superstifions dread fell 
away, and, reckless of cousequeaces, be determined 
te behold the faee of the midnight visitor, 

He held the coil of taper in ins hand, he struck a 
match quickly, audJighted it-atendily, and.thensurned 
to confront 9 figurestanding like something suddenly 
patrified, with clagped hands aud white face and 
— imploring eyes ithatiren ever :his ‘features with 

lav ‘blending .of alarm anfiestonishment, 
-ho.ave you that intrude here?” damauiled Au- 
Fe in a whisper, mindful of his own meed/to.avoid 
distuxbing the, house, “and where bawe.-you come 
from? J thouglit.at-firstiitiwase gloest-~the Lady 
Pauline’s ghost!” 

The white, shivering lips madd many-efforts before 
an audible speech came from them, 

* And you—tell me your name, that: yon stand be- 
fore me with the very look and bearing of one who 
has long.sinee left the earth and:these stately walls. 
You are not—you cannot be VialantinBaex’s.son, and 
Wear ou your lips the very smile of his wronged kins- 
man, 


“No; I am not the Baron. Bacrlsson, whoever else 
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Imay be. Lama in this honse, oria prisoner 
—it matters little which pon may cailme, but] am 
no Baer, and just now Ihave little liking for the 
name or the individual.” 

“A prisoner!” repeated the lady. “Then—then 
you are not inthe favour of the ruler of the guards 
here ?” 

“ You mean Yon Schubert. No, T am not on his 
side—neither on one side nor the other. J -eman 
Englishman.” 

The thin white hands were clasped together joy~ 


fully. 

ko Englishman, and bearing the resemblance 
that would bid me trust him, even if he were‘in'the 
enemy's rank! Surely, surely this is‘another of the 
wonderfal ways in which Heaven befrisnds at last 
the long-suffering and the wronged one, ‘Tell me, 
ob, as you hope for help in your own need, téll me 
truly, will you ‘help a poor, persecuted, cruelly 
wronged ‘woman ?” 

“T would indeed tf it lay in my er,’’ answered 
Aubrey, some answeritg chord in his heart thrilling 
back to that sweet, sad voice, those mournful eyes. 
“Bat, as I say, I am myself ensnared here, although I 
have the promise of a clear way to depart. to-mor- 
row.” 

“To depart—to go whither?” 

“Te England ; would to Heaven I could reach it 
in a single stride,” he returned, impetuously. 

* And would that you might take me withyyou to 
my child, my precious one,” she marmured, the lips 
writhing, but no tears flooding the glittering eyes, 

“You have friends there?” he asked, in surprise. 

“My all is there, my: own, my , 

“ Leina’?” exclaimed Aubrey, in unbounded amiaze- 
ment. “Is she a young girl with eyes like stars, and 
with a mark upon ‘her wrist? Is it possible 
I have fouad for her the mother che has longed 
for?” 

“You know my ebild,and-T find you here !” ejacu- 
lated the stranger, in ‘equal egitation and surprise, 
“But I mest not linger here. I dare nébevery 
moment of délay is fraught with deaifly peril'to my- 
self and toa generous soul wafting for me. “You 
have seéu so much that ‘even if fave did ot 
give me faith in youl should have no other alterna- 
tive but'to’trust you. Come with me into the secret 

age, I you, were, at least, is a littl less 
nger than here; aud swear:to me onve more that, 
yon are nefther in the Baer nor the Von Schubert 
interest, or, what is more deadly still, in the. royal 
favonr.” 

“JT am an Englishman, or at least. have always 
believed myself such. I have been educated and 
reared in England. I was travelling in Germany and 
was entrapped and detained here that one.of these 
Baers might escape under my name and passport,” 
returned Aubrey, with a little of diis indignation at 
the remembrance still visible in his tone. 

“Come,” whispered she, und ‘led him gently on 
through a secret doorway formed by the swinging 
open of the whole panel against which the portrait 
hung, > 
It closed after them noiselesshy. u 

Aubrey’s :taper showed him a. «nerrow corridor, 
walled on either side, eobweb-hung and danrp with 


* mould, 


Every now: and'then'there'was a short flight of'fe- 
scending steps. 

He noticed a burnt match tracking the pathway, 
then he Jooked again wonderingly into that face, 
which he now perceivel held matks ‘still of -extra- 
ordinary beanty. * ; 

“Yes,” she said, in the ‘caréfiil wnertone she 
had adopted throughout their conversation, “I came 
alone, with only the faint flicker of @ match to guide 
me along a path T have not trodden for neatly twenty 
years. Oh, the change—the change! Little did ;he 
guess, my Arnold, when lie led playful .steps 
through this secret passege, Whose existence was.so 
carefalty concealed, in what sore strait it would 
serve me. Ah, to think how gaily I tripped oyer 
these damp stones, dreaming nothing of the; horrors 
and woes that were coming! And how:tenderly -he 
supported my steps, and how prowdly he assured me 
that I shared.a. knowledge that only the Sthwarzon- 
burg barons.learned when they came:into ssion 
of their rights here. Alas, alas !isiit caaaicienin 
all the horrors that Lave filled up these years? 
Shall I wake, indeed and-find him with me again‘? 
You are go like him—so like bim,”* 

“So like whom, madam? L pray you explain to 
me what you mean and who‘you are before I go with 
you any fertbher,” 

“I am Lady Pauline, the wronged Baroness of 
Schwarzenburg, and you are like my murilered ‘hus- 
band, Arnold, baron and lord of this-fsir isle and‘its 
Surroundings.” 

* Lhey told: mne-you-were dead,”’cjaculated Anb 
in profound ectibialgaiaunt: «f aanaed that Rane 
Valentin believes you dead.” 


“I know he does, and/all'the worlil beside, I have 
been buried! all'these years, hidden away, my ehild 
tern from me. Oh, my sufferings and my wrongs are 
too great to be credible! And yet it is Heaven's 
truth I tell you. I have esvaped his power once, 
twice, as byw very miracle, and even now his hirelings 
watch on allsides. But I have risked everything to 
come hither, and I have secured the treasure hidden 
here for go many years. And] ‘have ‘fountl you. 
Barely I need ‘not fear 'to trust’the rest to Heaven's 
mercy, although danger waits me belind-and before 
and ‘encompasses'me on every side, No, I wilt not 
fear,” she cried, speaking in low but earnest ant agi- 
or tike husband,” a Aubrey, his 

“T am like nd,” repeated Au » 
thoughts following the personal toteredt Ah, ma- 
dam, will it ‘help you to explain for me the doubt 
'and perplexity that overwhelm me?” 

7 us réach the lower corridor, and you shall 
hear all that I can tél, I must take counsel with tlie 
generous man who has risked not only his own :ife 
but the eomfort and security of his.wife and child to 
help me,” she whispered back. 

Aubrey fell into silence, following after her swift, 
unfaltering stepsasshe threaded tle doubtful way in 
front of him. 

They reached at length, after a long passhge 
'through the.dark, close avenue, a small, circular room, 
A man started-up from the stone seat ‘there, and 
\turned a startied faceupon Aubrey. 

“Do not'bealarmed. Theve found anotherfriend. 
I have found one who knows my child, ‘Tell me, 
beseech you,‘abont ‘her'!—how sho looked, what she 
said!” spoke Lady Pedline, ant ‘turned ‘her eager 
eyes upon Aubrey, 

“ But, dear lady,” interposed Onrl, for it was he, 
“ do you “that fa tmin est te g thpent ‘as 
Do you forget that the night, whose moments are 
—— in ‘helping us near ‘the port, is passing 
iewiltl p?” . 





i ; 

She See in peer ft 

“Should I too puss this providentid! opportunity 
\of shearing about my daughter’? It would be too 
cruel to'lose it.” 

“ Your lifeis more precious, beside the opportunity 
|to reach England and see ber yourself, Our.planisa 
rate One ut its best,” be returned. *“ Heaver 
\only knows what will become of us if our escape be 
\discovered ‘before morning, I.pray you toithink of 
aS mde pe stake,” ‘ ‘a 

t he is going home; he is going to England 
and Wise. $ may never reach it, I want him 
to take her my message, to warn her against Sebas- 
tian Schrodter,.to tell her of the frightful fate that 
menaces, her,” 

“Let.her tell me;and I will make my way to! her 
daughter, thoagh 1 find ber surrounded ‘bya cordon 
of dragons!” exclaimed Aubrey, eagerly. 

“ Yes, let: me:tell him-my while story, that, should 
the worst: come:to une, my daughter may know the 
| trath,”implored Lady Pauline, 

And in &@ Llow, faiat, yet sternly controlled ‘voice 
'she related everything to'him from ‘the ‘first to the 
vers last escape. 

‘Aubrey was profoundly moved, 

“Who knows'but you have ‘been yet ‘farther de- 
édived'?” hectied. ““I-will force Dr. Menta to speuk 
plaitily. “Tellme, was Br. Mevtz with you at your 
daughter's ‘birtli?” 

“Ho was,” she answered, wonderingly. 

‘“ Aud -you ‘have dlready told me how like T am to 
your husband, the'baron. “Look at this.” 

He buret! his wrist, held it upto the flaring light 
Of the ‘fast-consuming taper coil, and looked into.her 
face with wistful, inquiring ayes. 

Bhe stood fora moment as if dizzy with all thie-ex- 
citement, pressing her hand against her forehead, 
then fell-into a.great flood. of tears, and cast. herself 
into Aubrey!s arms. 

“My son! my own! my Arnold's living, breath- 
ing image!” she cried, incoherently, :between her 


<a nent sae . 
‘My heart answers you. I foo} sure are right. 
But tellane:how/it cats be.” eat 
“Twas insensible to everything that transpired. 
Alas, alas !.I was so helpless, so despairing,’ so ‘bro- 
ken-hearted.at my husband's ‘terrible fate,and so:on- 
compassed ‘by treacherous friends and crafty enemies, 
what marvel that they deceived me in every’way? 
When I recovered ‘from the fever that ‘so nearly took 
wy life I was‘told that my twin children were dead 
at-birth, Tt didnotseem strange afterall Iba en- 
dured. I received it for truth, I never questioned 
it until my captor, a‘brief time ago, revealed to me, 
for the sake of an additional ‘torture, that-my daugh- 
ter'lived. It gaveme new life to attempt escape— 
new desire to live; What must it be now that I have 
my son, noble, ‘brave, and worthy, as I am sure, 
clasped ‘here in my arms? ‘We must surely escape 
now. 








* Fos,” cried Aubrey, “we will escape, You heve 
eprotectorat length. Tellme what were your plans?” 

“To get to the nearest port, find our way'to an 
English ship, and appeal to the captain's » thy,” 
re the aeronaut, “You see we baila ail our 
hopes on England.” 

“ ffeaven bless her ! said Aubrey, a soft dew com- 
fing into his eyes. “ I have been educated as her son. 
T-ean never forswear my love, oven ff my allegiance 
must be transferred. But with such a powerful 
enenty I fear such a plan will prove weak and un- 
availing. How much I woald give fora little longer 
time Tor reflection,” 

“We have money enough,” said Carl Koeppel, 
gravely. “It was a blessing indeed that the Jow 
took those diamonds. If you think it best I.can re- 
turn to my home. It may be her escape will be more 
readily made without me,” 

“ But that will be returning inte the jaweof the- 
lion,” said Lady Pauline, anxiously. “d caunot have 

our life endangered any farther, my generous 
riend.” 

“Could you remain here in this seerst chamber to- 
morrow ?” returned Aubrey. “J/am a safe 
passage for myself, Might I mot-obtain the same for 
you?" 


“ It might be feasible for a strong man like me, 
butfor a delicate lady, who has al undergone 
so\mach—if- even there were a few orte here — 
it would scarcely be practicable,” objected Carl, 

“Tt is safe at least. I do not*believe a single one 
of the-new inmates is aware of this p; e The 
thick cobwebs at the entrance showed it had been 
anvisited for years, and I know liow jealously the 
seorét was guarded. My husband took great care to 
conceal our visit even from the servants. There is 
one old man, a trusty creature, who loved Arnold far 
better than his own life. He alone was initiated, 
He Went with us at the time,.aad Arnold told mo 
that his father had held the eame‘trust, His name 
was Wirt Womberg, If only.he were hero !” 

Aubrey clasped her hand joyfully, 

“ He.is—a melancholy did man who teld me when 
Teame how the Schwarzenburg glories had:degene- 
rated. He is here, and trusted, | ameure, ‘by the 
Von ‘Schubert party,as well as:the baron's family, 
for he guards my own door, You are sure that he 
knows of this retreat?” 

** Yes, both of the outer and inner entrance, You 
may trust him with my story fearlessly,” answered 
Lady Pauline. 

“Then Iam sure it is best for'yew'to remain. He 
shall manage toget you supplies both of food and bed- 
ding. I will go back now and wake'him up. I am 
pretty-sure that hesleeps in the little room ‘behind 
mine. At all events I will find iim: ‘The baron 
will yield to any demand of mine. And keep good 
hearts. I think your escape shall be sdfély managed 


“Then wo will hasten to find your sister;” cried 
Lady Pauline, kissing his hand fondly, 

“My sister. The beautiful Leiua, whose knight 
I promised to be—my sister!” whispered Aubrey’a 
heart, sinking with a keen pang of dismey and re- 


at wh to her he answered, reassuringly: 
“Yes, we will fiud Leina.” 


(Lo be sontinued:) 





THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


CHAPTER ¥. 

Lars into the night the earl remained in ‘his arm- 
chair, his hands idle, but his mind busy with me- 
mories of years gone by—years of lits-youth, sweut 
times and joyous, and not so far away, either, when 
he was young and handsome, anf full of hupe, like 
this‘son who had just left the room. Li 
courted and a favourite, the ‘heir of an-earldom, 

He recalled how he had set forth-on a ‘toar of the 
Continent, after his studies were finished—all tho 
bright, —T. days he had sperit in gay Paris and 
sentime: Spain and sudny Italy. 

‘Sunny, indeed, it had: proved to ‘him, for there, 
as he lingered iti. Naples—having sent for hig yacht. 
oa board of which he dreamed away long ays of 
idleness = the blue waters of its lovely buy—ho- 

tiny. 

He had deserted the fair-haired beauties ‘of his 
country to fall a victim te the first arrow shot from. 
the dark eyes of the Countess Valencia, He had 
met her first in one of those delicions homes on the- 
hill-side overlooking the bay. He was invited, with. 
others, to dine with her mother, the Countess Ri- 
naldini, The beautiful drive out of the city—with. 
the eool shadows creeping down stealthily over the 
broad sunshine which had steeped the plains, the 
blue waves ‘sparkling far away, the groen leaves 


glistening by the roadside, the sunset air full of 
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warm odours of rich flowers—had already predis- 
posed the susceptible heart of so young a man to 
romance and tender dreams of the sweet possi- 
bilities which the future held in store for him. 

Quite happy, and thinking far less of the com- 
pany ke was going to meet than of the lovely day 
and the joy of his own fresh spirit, he followed his 
friends, after descending from their carriages, into 
the grounds which surrounded one of the most pic- 
turesque of Italian villas. 

His eye caught the sparkle of fountains, the 
gleam of oranges, hanging “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver,” over the showery spray—the 
blush of roses drooping from their trellises—the 
shadow of the grand hills beyond—the air of sweet- 
ness, luxury, and seclusion which surrounded the 
place as by an enchanted spell, 

‘“* How different this from the fogs of England,” 
he wus thinking, when his ear heard the sound of 
the silvery laughter of ladies mingled with the 
deeper tones of gentlemen in conversation, and he 
saw. by the moying figures under the trees that the 
Countess Rinaldini was receiving her guests out 
of doors, ‘her reception-room being: carpeted with 
grass, frescoed with shimmering leaves and glim- 
mering sunlight, and set about with flowers. 

“ How bright, how charming!’ he turned to say 
to the friend whom he supposed walking by his 
side; but the friend had strayed aside, and his sur- 

rised eye encountered a vision which brought him 
o a complete pause there on the silver-sanded walk. 

Quite near stood a girlish figure dressed in white, 
one lovely arm, from which the loose sleeve flowed 
away, thrown up over an antique marble urn, moss 
with age and overcrept by scarlet flowers ; dark 
eycs of the softest splendour ; red lips, sweet as the 
sweetest dewy rose; a face of the purest oval ; black, 
glossy, abundant hair; and with all such an air of 
spirit and tenderness combined, of ‘archness and 
frolicsome grace, and high-born refinement holding 
her girlish gaiety in restraint. 

The young lord, to whom beauty and refinement 
were no strangers, was dazzled and held by the un- 
expected picture. 

“I beg your pardon; did you address me, my 
lord ?’’ she said, hearing him speak and seeing him 
pause and gaze at her. 

She spoke in Italian, and her words melted like 
liquid gold. 

“JT might well have been addressing her,” he 
thought, recalling what his expression had been. 

Fie bowed and smiled. 

“T have lost my escort,” he said, in the same lan- 
guage, “ who was to have presented me to the Coun- 
tess Riualdini.” 

‘** Let me be your conductor,”’ she said, answering 
his smile. ‘There is my mother coming to meet 
you. Mother, this is » 

“Lord Harry Bramblethorpe,” he added for her. 

** Welcome, Lord Harry: my English guests are 
always doubly welcome,” said the lady, taking and 
retaining his hand. “ My daughter, the Countess 
Valencia, my lord, Come, we will find your 
friends.” 

She led him along, but, seeing him turn and look 
after the younger countess, she said, laughingly : 

‘“* Ah, you prefer a prettiercompanion. Ah, why 
cannot women always remain young? Here, Va- 
lencia, my daughter, I give my lord into your charge, 
and see that you do not neglect him, for he is nearly 
a stranger to the company, and will desire to be 
made acquainted and entertained.” 

“T have made the only acquaintance for which I 
care on this occasion,’”’ murmured he, as her mother 
left them together.. “Do not be in haste, I beg, 
countess, to increase the list of my friends, I am 
more than satisfied.” 

She blushed a little, but she also smiled, and in 
ten minutes they were old friends, standing toge- 
ther, watching the sun set in the golden water, 
while the dark-green, glossy leaves danced over 
their heads and the air was heavy with the-breath 
of all sweet things. 

Delicious, immortal evening, new in the experience 
of this young pair. The wily mother was not un- 
aware of the impression made by her daughter on 
the wealthy and noble Englishman. Indeed, all of 
the company were smiling at the evident devotion 
of the young man. Yet none supposed him so irre- 
vocably in love as he was. He felt that unless: he 
could win this lovely creature to share it with him 
his northern home would no longer have any charm 
for him, 

It was not until he was in the carriage with his 
friends returning to the city through the golden 
moonlight that he learned that this girlish Countess 
Valencia was a widow. 

“A widow !’’ he gasped. 
day over seventeen.” 

A cold feeling of deadly disappointment struck 
to his heart. 

‘“*Is it possible that you were not aware of it? 
I forgot how ignorant you are of our society, its 
gossip, its history. Upon my word, it never oc- 
Gurred to me that you might be paying your atten- 





* Why, she cannot be a 


tions under a ‘misconception. You are right about 
her age; she is just seventeen, my lord. She has 
been a widow two years. Shall I relate to you the 
brief story of her marriage ?’’ 

“If you please. It doesn’t matter. Yes, tell me 
all,’’ murmured the lover, in a choked voice. 

* When a mere child, a little over fourteen years 
of age, she was induced or compelled by her mo- 
ther, for political reasons, to marry a man three 
times her age, almost a stranger to her, and not at 
all suited to her tastes or feelings. 

“You must know that the Countess Rinaldini is 
a great intriguer in politics—always getting herself 
and others in trouble. Well, she had not much 
more than accomplished the marriage when. a 
sudden revolution in our affairs of state drove the 
bridegroom from the country. He and his compa- 
triots were obliged to flee for their lives. He set 
sail with them in a small'vessel, for America—the 
ship was wreeked in a storm on the Florida reéfs ; 
but three sailors and the first’ mate were saved to 
tell the tale, and in six months from the day she 
stood in the church a bride the Countess Valencia 
received tidings that she was a widow. 

“T do not think she could have felt any grief be- 
yond the shock of kypwing of a sudden death; the 
accident broke for her a galling chain. She, who 
had been depressed and sad, me again the 
laughing, arch, high-spirited child, fond of her birds 
and flowers, careless of men, almost a man-hater, 
if one might judge by the utter indifference with 
which she has since treated us. Her mother, quite 
ready to make the best of a disastrous venture, 
dropped her sympathies with the outcast party, 
caused her daughter to resign her husband's name, 
and be called simply the Countess Valencia. Both 
have lived in great seclusion at the Villa Rinaldini. 
As far as the character of the young countess is con- 
cerned it is as spotless as. snow—a more faultless 
woman never lived. I speak warmly, for I lave 
known her since she was a babe in her cradle. Her 
heart is as girlish as ever. . You are the first man I 
have seen who appeared to have touched her roman- 
tic fancy. If you are really interested, my lord, I 
do not see why her former compulsory marriage of a 
few weeks should be a bar to your mutual happi- 

ess.” 
{ Severe as was the first feeling of surprise, it was 
; a consolation to the haughty young English noble- 

man to believe that Valencia had never loved until. 

she met him. She had not. It was clearly a case 
4 of love at first sight—the rapid courtship which fol- 
| lowed being a season of entrancing romance to both ; 
| while their marriage was one of those made in 
Heaven. , 

My lord’s relatives, although disappointed that 
he should marry a foreigner, could find no fault with 
the bride-elect’s breeding and birth. The Rinaldinis 
were of a lineage more ancient than the Bramble- 
thorpes—there had been dukes and doges among 
their ancestors—the family jewels were splendid and 
antique—the beauty of bride undisputed.- No 
serious objection could, be urged, yet the pre- 
judices of his friends were in favour of some fair- 
haired, calm-tempered English maiden. 

The nuptials took place, however, without any; 
difficulty being made on either side. ery | were 
celebrated by a Catholic and also Church of England 
ceremony, 80 that, as the bridegroom laughingly 
said, they were doubly tied, and bound to be twice 
as devoted to each other as ordinary couples. 

He brought his bride into the full baze of the 
English court, where the severest criticism of en- 
vious ladies could find no fault with her. Impul- 
sive and ardent, her impulses of affection were 
always for her husband and her children; not an 
Englishwoman in theland had a happier home than 
this dark-eyed Italian lady’s. The great love and 
harmony existing between the earl and the countess 
their untiring admiration of ¢ach other, the pros- 
perity of their beautiful home, were themes of com- 
mendation until death at last severed the golden 
cord, and the grave came between them. 

The earl sat there, shading his eyes from the 
garish light of the chandelier with one slender, 
white hand—a hand like a woman’s—and those days 
and years passed over him, with light touches and 
soft kisses, like a wandering wind of summer. 

** So sweet, so sad, the dsys that are no more.” 

Then the breeze deepened to a moan, and the sky 
was dark and the touch of the night was chill and 
damp; for a great, an awful misfortune had come 
upon the earl—a misfortune all the more terrible to 
bear that it must be borne alone, for it was of a 
nature that he did not dare confide it to his loving 
and sensitive wife, whose health, about that time, 
had begun to fail. 

That trouble never lifted, In a year or two his 
wife died. His Valencia, so lovely, so true and 
loving, had left him for the grave. Fond of plea- 
sure, of an easy temperament, yet the earl could 
not be otherwise than greatly changed by two such 
heavy blows. In the prime of his power of mind 
and body he had come upon a period of idleness. 
Out of this, of late, he been passing. Time, the 











healer, had soothed the first poignancy of his mourn- 

ing, and had thrown farther into the background a 

certain shadow of fear which ever pursued him. 

His interest in political topics was reviving, and he 

was induced to go into society with his’ young 

sanahoees, of whom he was as proud as he was 
ond. 

Augusta, so like himself—Clara, so like her 
mother—Harry, an honest and a bright boy, of whom 
any parent might be vain. How dear they were to 
him! . How precious to him the high place which 
they held before the world! 

He moaned and murmured}to himself like one in 

ain as he Shonghs of it—for the subject which 

ry had in uced with such. vehemence had 

aroused apprehensions which troubled him to the 
wer depths of his. soul. 

e was startled by.a light touch on his shoulder. 
Looking up, he saw Estelle bending over him with 
an air of the sweetest solicitude, He was lonely 
and care-weary just then, and the expression of her 
face was very pleasant to him, 

** Are you ill, my lord?” 

“No—I have been thinking éver my past life. But 
what are you doing here, Estelle P—it must be after 
midnight.” 

“Nearly one o’clock. I was restless, for some 
reason; and as I could not sleep I stole down for a 
book which I was reading this morning. Here it is, 
open asI left it. It is ‘ Vanity Fair,’ my lord—I 
daresay.you read it years ago. 
it, and yet Ido not like it or believe in it; There 
never was @ Becky Sharpe in the world like this 
Becky he has painted. Women are never quite sel- 
fish—do you think ‘they are, my lord ?” 

roe my experience I have found them the oppo- 
site.’ 

He was thinking of his warm-hearted Valencia. 

Estelle forgot that it was her business to go up- 
stairs with the book. She stood before the earl, all 
her long, glistening dark-brown hair, which she had 
taken down in her chamber, floating about her 
shoulders in the most girlish manner—and, indeed, 
as she had slvazs. here in. the honse like one of his 
own daughters, he thought nothing of this careless- 
ness.. He did think she looked unusually  preite. 

“T dislike to go away and leave you alone with 
your sad thoughts, my lord, I am sure t>sy are 
sad, by your eyes. And you have not been as well 
as us hig I have been very much concerned 
about you. Ido not think Augusta has notieed it 
so much as I—for she has a lover, my lord,” with a 
light laugh ; “and now that I am away from papa 
I have no one to care for but you.” 

The earl had not felt previously that his children 
neglected him, but he now began to feel somewhat 
slighted. 

“T'was not aware that Augusta had a lover,” he 


mark 
“Oh, only Mr. Douglass. And Harry has made 
his selection.” 

** Indeed~and who ?” , 

* T shall wait for him to make'the announcement,” 
she said, smiling. 

** And you, Estelle? I daresay you have founda 
gallant, as well as the rést'of them.’ 

‘*I?. Nonsense?, I am only a poor rector’s por- 
tionless.daughter. . Not but that I have admirers in 
plenty. But I don’t fancy the light-headed young 
men of the day. I wish I had lived twenty year 
earlier. Men were more worth winning then.” 

* You think so ?’’ asked the earl; with a smile. 

“T do. The only men of my acquaintauce whom 
I really admire are men in the prime of life. There 
1s some grandeur about a man whose intellect and 
manners have matured.” f 

She looked at him, not coquettishly, but earnestly 
and meditatively. 

4 vt Perhaps you could like me, then ?” he said, sud- 
enly. 

The words were more of a surprise to him than they 
were to her. He had thought of such a thing but 
once or twice, en passant, But she had found him 
lonely, depressed, craving sympathy. 

To him, just then, it seemed enticingly sweet to 
have this young, bright girl to appreciate him, to 
keep him company in his lonely hours, to be a nearer 
and more devoted friend and companion to him than 
his daughters could be. As she had suggested, they 
had interests of their own—before long they would 
marry away from him, and at that period of his life, 
when most he needed a constant love, he would find 
himself solitary in the would. He was not quite 
ready to merge all his own interests in those of his 
children, dear as they were tohim. Why should he 
not renew his youth? Why not again havea hearth- 
stone and a wife—some one who belonged to him 
alone, and whom some stranger could not come and 
beg away from him? ( 

“They crowded upon him swiftly—those poling 
suggestions. He should never love as he had loved 
the wife of his youth—he would not pretend to any- 
thing but a friendly affection. He desired a com- 
panion to keep with him such hours of care as these 
and to drive away their morbid influences. 





Iam fascinated by . 
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Who brighter, or merrier, or wittier, or more be- 
switching than Estelle? Was she in earnest in say- 
ing that she pestered middle-aged gentlemen to the 
fops of theday? He looked at her eagerly, after 
what he had said. : 

She stood drooping and silent. Her eyes were cast 
jown, her cheeks were flushed, her bosom heaved. 

“ Could you love a man of my age, Estelle?” 

She made an effort to answer him, but it was as if 
shame and agitation prevented her speaking. She 
brought her hands together pathetically, and, with 
a mighty persistency of will, at last raised her 
bright and tear-wet eyes. Never did a maiden ap- 
pear more timid and love-confused than Estelle at 
that moment. Her shy, soft glance, her drooped 
head, her tender blush were perfect. - 

“You did not wish me to make that application 
of your words!” he spoke again, afraid lest his self- 
love had betrayed’ him, 

“Oh, my lord !” 

“Well? what is it, Estelle? You would not 
choose to be my wife ?” 

“ Choose ?”—in a soft, thrilling voice, a. gleam of 
rapture lighting up the face which she quickly lifted. 
“ Are you in earnest? Do you give me the privilege ? 
I cannot believe it.” 

“Tam in earnest. If you will, you shall be my 
dear young wife.” 

“Your wife! Ah, you are too wise, too honoured, 
in cvery way too much my superior! People would 
say that I was the only gainer... That I did not marry 
* you for love, but because you had a title and I had 
not. No—no—no!” shaking her head sorrowfully. 
“T could not bear to have such a construction put 
upon our union. . It would hurt me.cruelly, when I 
only asked @ place near the man whom, of all the 
world, J most honoured, most admired, most lo——. 
Oh, I cannot say it, my lord!” and she broke down, 
hiding her face in her hands, her dark hair falling 
like a veil about her in beautiful confusion. 

“Did you want to say that you loved me, 
darling ?’ 

He reached out to her and took her hands from 
before her face. 

“How can I say it!” she murmured, venturing 
to cast a half-glance at him, “ since, if I confess it 
now, you will immediately begin wondering how 
long I have been guilty of such boldness, and I 
shall have to confess more even than you can guess, 
Do you wonder that I have been so indifferent to 

oung men when you have been my hero for so 
ong?” 

“Yon were hard on the poor curate, Estelle,” 
langhed the earl, wry Circa apr that un- 
happy man in the midst of his own flattered delight. 
“T little thought it was for my sake.’’ 

She smiled at that—as well she might. More 
women than one have seen charms in a grave, gray- 
bearded earl which they could not find in a burning- 
hearted, fiery-souled young country curate. But it 
is always with the.ointment of flattery that the sex 
seal up the eyes of wisdom. 

“You are smiling, Estelle! Then you really care 
for me?” 

“ Will you tire of me if Icare for you too much ?” 
was her response. 

Then she just lightly brushed back a lock from 
his forehead. : 

“ My heart has ached for you, of late,” she said, 
gently. “You have been worried’and not over well. 
I wish I could do something for you.” 

The earl had not hitherto realized that his case 
was so bad, but he now found himself melting with 
a pleasant self-pity, and finding it very sweet to 
have some one to administer to him. 

* You shall do what you please for me,” 

“ Then I shall send you to bed, Itis nearly two 
o'clock.” 

“Tell me first, are you to be my wife—and 
soon?” 

“ As you please, my lord.” 

The shining, smiling eyes—how radiant they were! 
They flashed upon him one look, and the light young 
form glided away. 

“And I never suspected it. Her heart is com- 
pletely mine !” murmured the earl as he turned on 
his restless pillow that night. “It may seem a 
little foolish in me—but she loves me so!” 

“And he never suspected me,” murmared Estelle, 
turning as restlessly on hers. “A countess’s 
coronet is mine! I shall be Harry’s step-mother— 
think of that! I can torment him, and at the same 
time enjoy my coronet!”’ 

(To be continued.) 











Tue house in which Pope’s father carried on the 
business of a haberdasher in Plough Court, Lombard 
Street, is being pulled down. A similar fate has just 
befallen the house in which J. M. W. Turner’s 
father was a hairdresser, in Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, 

A SMALL bijou residence, No. 4, Seamore: Place, 
Mayfair, London, he]d:under the Dean and. Chapter 





of Westminster for thirty years unexpired at 81., 
and stabling held for eighteen years at 302. per annum, 
was disposed of recently at the Auction Mart, by 
Mr. George Gouldsmitb, for the very large sum of 
15,8001. 








SIGHTS AMONG THE CINDERS. 
ScenE—The Domestic Hearth.—Epwin and 
ANGELINA. 

Ang. Edwin, how seriously you are staring into 
the fire. A penny for your thoughts. But I gtess 
— you look as if you were thinking of the price 
o 


Ed. Yes, indeed I am. Thirty-five shillings a ton, 
and see how it burns away! You have read my 
thoughts indeed. 

Ang. How often, when one is thinking of a thing, 
the other thinks of the same thing just at the same 
time. How nice it is to sympathize so! 

Ed. Delightful! I daresay now our sympathy is 
so ect that you can see with my eyes too. 

ng. See what? 

Ed. Things in the fire. 

Ang. What things ? ‘ 

Ed. You have heard of faces in the fire ? 

Ang. Do you see any? . 

Ed, I see two faces, and very wry faces they look 
—yours and mine. But I see other things as well. 
The eye makes out all sorts of objects in those glow- 
ing embers—those red-hot coals at five-and-thirty 
shillings aton. The price of meat too—fourteen- 
pence or more a pound—makes them appear all the 
plainer. Curious things ! 

Ang. Make mé see them, dear (puts her arm round 
his neck). 

Ed. Well now, there—look. What does that seem 
like? I make out a sort of head-dress, or bonnet, 
with a lot of ribbons and flowers. 

Ang. Um—yes. Now I look atit certainly it does 
look very much like a bonnet — and, by the way, I 
want one, , . 

Ed. There is a \° 

Ang. Well, so is, and it’s very odd, for don’t 
you think our old “ cottage ” is almost done for ? 

Ed. There isa pair of kid gloves. One, two, three, 
four—ever so many pairs of kid gloves. 

Ang. How very funny fora man to see such things! 
Men so seldom think about dress. 

Ed, Once a year ‘at least the married ones do— 
at ee I see lots of dresses in the fire. Don’t 
you 

Ang. Oh, yes, nowI look! I can distinguish a 
black silk very plain. Oh! and a merino, and a vel- 
veteen. And in the middle of that very bright place 
in the cinders there’s a white satin, as clear as any- 
ong T ever'saw; andit’s trimmed with lace—oh, so 
lovely! 

Ed. Jewels too, see ? 

Ang. Yes, and jewels too. There’s a bracelet, 
there’s a brooch, there’s a necklace, there’s a lot of 
rings with rubies and brilliants. 

Ed. There’s an evening party—don’t you see ? 

Ang. Ah! so there is! what a number! When 
you've fancied the dresses and things you easily 
fancy the people wearing them. 

Ed. There’s an opera-box, it seems to me. 

Ang. Well, after a time one could imagine it al- 
most. 

Ed. There’s the sea-side. 

Ang. Where? I don’t quite seem to see that. 

Ed. Don’t you? Look there, then. Can’t you see 
the Continent ? 

‘Ang. Well, the Continent, they say, is always on 
fire. But I can’t say that I seeitexactly. Why do 
you make that face? Oh, Edwin, you are joking 


now. 

Ed. Quite the reverse, my dear. It’s all too serious 
a prospect. I see too plainly, in the fire, the sacri- 
fices we shall have to make this year. 

Ang. What sacrifices? 

Ed, Sacrifices to the coal-merchant and the but- 
cher, and ‘all the dealers in provisions and neces- 
saries of life. Sacrifices of superfluities to be enabled 


to pay our way.- : 
Ang. Superditios Oh, so these are superfiuities, 
are they, that you see in the fire? Bonnets and kid 


ian 


| gloves, and proper things to appear in, and change 


of air and scene, and all the little elegancies of life 
—those things you call superfluities, do you ? ‘hose 
are the superfluities you see in the fire, are they? 
Now I’ll tell you what I see, A box of cigars—— 

Ed. Oh, I say! 

Ang. Nasty, good-for-nothing cigars, at fourpence 
and sixpence apiece, burning away money. And 
claret—there, I see bottles of claret and other wine, 
and there’s you and some more of you, dining to- 

ther at your club, and then again at Greenwich— 
ook at the whitebait and the punch! Oh, there’s 
a horse-race, too, the Derby, not Ascot, and there’s 
a gun, and there’s a game ificate, and some set- 
ter dogs, and there’s all manner of real superfluities 
which men could very well do without, and sacrifice 
those instead of making sacrifices of their poor 
wives’ things that they can’t go without ; and you’re 





a good-for-nothing, selfish wretch, and I will pinch 
your ear (swits the action to the word), 
Ed. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
(Curtain.) 
—Punch’s Pocket Book, 1873. 








SCIENCE. 


CompressED Atr.—Air was compressed by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, by means of a column of water 260 
feet high, to one eighth of its original volume (120 
lbs. to the square inch) and then allowed to escape. 
As it rushed out it expanded so violently and caused 
such an intense cold that the moisture in the room was 
congealed in a shower of snow, while the pipe from 
which the air issued became bearded with icicles. 

New Process oF BLEACHING ANIMAL ‘TEXTILE 
Fasrics.—MM. Samal and Berouson have recently * 
patented a new method of bleaching animal textile 
fabrics by means of a feeble solution of the sul- 
phurets of sodium and potassium. These products 
act in a remarkable manner in removing the gum in 
preparing silk and in scouring wool. In practice, in 
the first case, the bath should be boiling; in the se- 
cond, the temperature of the alkaline sulphuret should 
not exceed 50 deg. C. The more difficult it may be 
to remove the gum and prepare the silk the less the 
solution’ should be sulphuretted: in some instances 
the proto-sulphuret may beemployed. The inventors 
have also used in the same manner the aluminates of 
soda and potash, 

INocuLaTION WITH Dgap Brioop.—It is well 
known that surgeons are often seriously injured by 
accidentally cutting themselves with instruments 
that have been recently used for dissecting purposes. 
The wounded part swells, and mortification often 
ensues, necessitating amputation and sometimes 
causing death. In order to determine the poisonous 
properties of this putrid blood M. Davaine has pub- 
lished the result of several experiments made upon 
rabbits. The liquid used was the blood of an ox that 
had been ten days slaughtered. This, by subcuta- 
neous injection, he administered to his subjects in 
varying quantities, obtaining by successive dilu- 
tions with water the most infinitesimal attenuations. 
Killing one animal he would take its infected blood 
and force the same into the veins of another, and so 
on until he reached what he terms the twenty-fifth 
generation. On this last experiment he says: “ Four 
rabbits received respectively one trillionth, one ten- 
trillionth, one hundred triliionth, and one quadril- 
lionth of a drop of blood from a rabbit belonging to 
the preceding generation that had died from the 
effects of a one-trillionth dose. Of the four, but one 
animal died—that which received the one ten tril- 
lionth. It appears, then, that the limit of the trans- 
missibility of the poison in the rabbit reaches the one 
trillionth part of a drop of decayed (septique) blood. 

THe DETERMINATION oF HiGH TEMPERATURES BY 
Sounp.—At a recent meeting of the Lyceum of 
Natural History Professor Mayer delivered an inte- 
resting discourse upon the determination of high tem- 
peratures in furnaces by sounds—describing some 
original researches of his own, and illustrating his 
remarks by several effective experiments. In order 
to understand Professor Mayer’s conclusions it is ne 
cossary to briefly review the laws of vibrations in 
elastic media, Ifa tuning-fork be set in motion, its 
vibrations are transmitted to the air, and the latter 
vibrates in unison, making the same number of move- 
ments per second, whether 500 or 50,000. Tocom- 
prehend the reason, said the speaker, imagine a sphere 
of delicate membrane containing air of the same 
elasticity as taat which surrounds it. Suppose this 
sphere to contract and expand, say one hundred times 
per second ; for each expansion there will be acor- 
responding condensation of the shell of air next to 
the surface of the globe; the air being elastic this con- 
densation is transmitted to the shell of air which en- 
velopes the first shell, thence to another beyond, and 
soon. Conversely, if the sphere contract, a rarefac- 
tion of its immediate envelope of air takes place, which 
rarefactionis also transmitted outwards, each succeed- 
ing shell diminishing in density in turn. These motions 
of course are mere undulations, similar to waves of 
water, or of light in its passage through ether, the 
air taking up'the form of the vibrations, transmitting 
it to the ear, whence it passes to the brain and is 
perceived, A tuning-fork when vibrated in regular 
motion leaves when its point is drawn over the sur- 
face of a piece of smoked glass a sinuous curve, 
This curve is a symbol of the condition of the air, 
and from it, if highly magnified and suitably divided. 
formula can be deduced. 


Tre Frrst ENGuIsH RESIDENT IN JAPAN.—Tho 
grave of William Adams, the first English resident 
in Japan, has just been discovered near Tsurumi. 
The record says that he was born between Rochester 
and Chatham, served as a naval pilot in Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s reign, and sailed in 1596 in one of the five 
ships from Holland to Japan, which his vessel alone 
reached in 1598, the other ships perishing. Of his 
own crew but four survivors, including himself, were 
fit for anything, and the ship being condemned as 
unseaworthy, Adams became a resident, married, and 
lived till 1634. 





ELGIVA; 
oR, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” “Sybil's 
Inheritance,” &c., ¥c. 
——_>———— 

OHAPTER XLIII. 
Vain, transitory splendour, could not all 
Reprieve the tott’ring mansion from its fall ? 
Obseure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
4n hour's importance to the poor man's heart, 

How little is recked of the past struggles, the 
hb and fears of the departed spirit when the last 
aan obsequies are performed for the silentiand 
senseless corse ! 

‘Phe friends and acquaintances who assembled at 
Ghetweode Castle to do honour to the pompous: fune- 
real rites, and, it may be, to see and to pay homage 
te.the young and lovely heiress of the departed 
nableman, were little cognizant—ay, or regardful 
either—of the serrows of his last years, the sina.of | 
his youth, or the agonies of his repentaneea. 

Ié was enough that he left. behind him a noble 
name, large inheritance, and a fair daughter to grace 
tha pomp and, pewer to which she succeeded. Thus, 
when the groups were assembled after the corpes 
had been consigned to the vault that already held so 
many of tlie race, and the refreshments had been 
hantes ronnd, and the more intimate and important 
of the compauy requested to attend the reading of 
the will in the library, there was decidedly more 
ouriosity and excitement than solemnity. of awe or 
even semblance. of grief among the sable-clad mour- 
ners, audithe most memorable event of the morning 
was decidedly the entrance of the beautiful youn 
heiress tothe apartment where the last ceremony 0: 
the day: was to be performed. 

Bnough had'transpired of the strange events of 
thelast.few mo:iths to-wind up expectation to the 
highest piteh, and when at last-the door opened and 
@ tall, slight figure entered, clad in deep mourning, 
thongh with but little of the“ livery of woe ’* in her 
foabares, the exchange of glances and murmur of 
voiees were irrepressible and distinct. 

Beautiful exceedingly she was-—-prond, cold, sta- 
tue-like, perhaps, in her bearing and expression, but 
still with a bearing and features that justified tethe 
full her. claims to high birth and blood. 

“ Very. like ; yes, every inch of her a,\Chetwode,” 
Was whispered about; and as she took her place 
wtinaaa though graceful bow to the audience it 
wag impossible to refuse her the admiration and ho- 
mage tliat are due to the majesty of youthand banat 
when coupled with g rare, distinguished station an 
power that are seldom extended to ane so inexpe- 
rienced. 

But at length all was hushed, and Mr. Conyers, 
the lawyer of the late nobleman, began to open his 
parchments and proceed to the business of the hour. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’” he commenced, “ it is 
always‘a painful task to read the last wishes of the 
dead, even under the most ordinary circumstances, 
but in the case:immediately before me even more de- 
volves .on-me than I had expected when the late 
Count Avnheini’s bequests were made and his will 
drawn up.. That will is virtually null and void, 
though it is, by the last orders of my client, not to 
be destroyed or seb: aside, But it will be enough 

for. me toi state now that it contained the usual pro- 
wisiens in testaments of such nature. There are 
sundry bequests to friends, legacies and provisions 
fer servants and dependents, then the residue was 
bequeathed to his daughter, then supposed to be the 
Lady, Eigiva, long known to the neighbourhood and 
the gount’s friends as his only and beloved child. 

“ But singular and romantic events and changes 
have occurred, to which it would not, be desirable te 
xefer, more especially in the presence of the Lady 
Awice, And since that change was known, since.the 
unravelling of the remarkable fraud of which the 
Lady Elgiva was, the innocent instrument, Count | 
Arnheim at once altered, or rather nullified the pro- 
visions that had been made under such different cir- | 
cumstances. All that need be done in the present 
imstance is to give publicity to a document that. I 
had the especial instructions of my deceased client 
to read to the assembly which might be gathered at 





“The document T_am about to-read is a kind of 
passe or pendent to the-will of the count, and goes 
on us: 

“Since devising and bequeathing the above pro- 
perty and possessions to her whom I believed to be 


my own dear and beloved daughter and heiress, and | its 


to others who I considered had a claim on my re- 
membrance, strange and stirring events have oc- 
curred, An heir, long fost, appeared, and took pos- 
session of most willingly yielded posseszions. Then 
—woe migery—he , andto all homan 
belief is numbered with the: dead. And sh>, the very 
treasure of my heart, my darling, my beloved daugh- 
ter, was torn from me as an alien to my blood. and 
race, while another and an unknown heiress claimed 
my love and heritage. But. se long as the clond 
hangs over the fate of the Earl Ludovie, so long as 
my Higiva’s prospects arein saeh lete obeyance 
and darkness, I do not feel that itis right or just to 
make any absolute arrangements for that. which may 
not be mine te bestow. 

“* Earl Ludovic could justly claim ‘the ample 
recovery of his estates and their revenue for long 
years back, should he ever return toreseive his.own, 
and the least that I can do is:te abstain from any 
farther spoliation of his property; 

“*T therefore order and eommand that for the 

of a year and a. month no change whatever 
be e in the stateandarrang bs.of mat- 
ters at Chetwode-Arnheim, or any. other places over 
which I have power or possession, but that the 
revenue shall be drawn aud appropriated as usual 
without any waste or extravaganee or 
whatever. 

“** And, lastly, L ordain that.for two years from 
that date no provisions of my will shall hecarried 
into effect, although the Lady Amice may then con- 

ider herself privi to use her own diacretion.as 
of. the domain 





sider 
to the expenditure.and arrangements 
inherited by her, -which.[ trust will be performed:ac- 
cording to my kaown wishes and her.sense of right 
and justice. And I appoint my old and trusted soli- 
citor, Mr. Philip Conyers, Alfred Sandys, Esq,, of 
the Mount; and Sir, Brancis Myst) Water Grange, 
to watch over the. strict and faithful execution of 
this my last will and testament,’ ” 
There was silence:for's, faw. minnies,, 7 
Amice wore. too. dis a veil fox her emotions 
to be read. But the bosom beneath the crape rose, 
and peared vividly, either from indignation or from 


rn. Sandys was the first to speak. 

“ Then are we torconclude from that codicjl. that 
the latecount: did not deliver oyerang authority to 
his danghter, the Lady Amive, for another year, Mr. 
Conyers. ?’’ he questioned. 

“ Precisely.so,,sit,” was the zeny. “ Andiit will 
be incumbent on us as executors to sce that such 
wishes are attended to. The documents,, receipts, 
ete., that have. been hitherte signed by. the count 
will have to receive our endorsement. rig the year is 
over. Then Lady Amice will receive, that pewer, 
though still with limitations as.to its nse.’ 

‘‘Humph! @. very singular and rather unpalate- 
able arrangement,” asserted Sir Prancis Vare.. “ lt 
really does seem so unlikely. that. the.earl can be 
still in life, and———” 

“ Exouse.me, Sir. Francis, but thelaw never can 
recognize any man’s death till seven years are past, 
unless some proof is given:of the fagt,” i 
Mr. Conyers. “Certainly it.is very di + toiac- 
count for a young man with such advantages in. life 
choosing to absent himself from hig frende and 
chosen bride and rich heritage, but, still.the.count 
has judged rig’ in. what. he has.done,,and iI shall 
exert myself to utmost to shorten. tha time of 
probation by endeavouring to ascertain ina measure 

the real truth.” 

Amice had hitherto satin. motionless silence, but 
now she rose with a, mien, that.had double. haughtir 
ness in its carriage. 

“Courtesy surely demands that the.affaira of my 
family and my, fat : ya pa praca the 
subject of gossip,” she said, coldly. ‘ one 
has the rigit to toca it is myself, aad am 
silent.” 

She bowed celdly round the room.as she spoke, and 
moved from the. apartment. as.slowly and statelily 
as.one walking ip a trance, 

But no sconer was.she out of sound and) sight, of 
the assembied group than she flew. up. the. stairs 
to her own apartments with the impetuous speed of 
a hunted deer. 

The door was closed: behind her, and: the, first out- 
— of ner rag Spence yn ped hands and 
stam aot, spoke rag¢ Within, ore-she 
Seconived that.sho was not.alone. 

There was the. same. dark form that had: ao, often 





his obsequies.”’ 

Here Mr. Conyers-paused and drank a glass of 
water as if to refresh bis energies for the task, and 
there was a slight murmur, as.is so often perceptible 
after some especial tension of silence among @ 
crowded group, 

Then he resumed ; 


a an the varions. episodes. of her fate, and 
that seemed to have an instinctive anticipation of 
any agitation er excitement that rendered. her pre- 
gence at ance expedient, though it, might be-hatefu. 

“ Leavame! Lbate you! Yonare the evil genins 


plan, and made me a,tool.and eypher forsuch an 
intolerable result. Better have. meas. 1 was 
than brought this mortification and dis intment 
on,me in the very moment)of suceegs. 7. say, 
go—at least, I have power in my own, casile to order 


in 
“Foolish girl,” said Marian, calmly regarding 
thie excited opiate sir.of superiority, that might 
have belonged’ rather. to a, parent. than,a, domestic. 
‘* How little you comprehend your true position or 
the interests you have at stake, Did you;trust. me 
as that pe injured, noble girl would have done 
had I aided her-as I have aided you then your con- 
duct and your feelings would perhaps insure far 
different results, Butas itis it is needful that I 
should keep a mastery over you, for your own sake 
as well as that of others. whose fate da in @ measure 
dependent on your own.” 

** Mastery !’” repeated Amiee, in tones of scorn, 
‘“* What should there be of mastery over the heiress 
of Chetwode and Arnheim? It is a strange idea 


assuredly. 

“ Not more Jeane af pene true,” returned. Marian. 

Child, T tell you your destiny isas much in 
my ing asin thatof fate itself. I conld at 
any moment tear your possessions from your keep- 
ing and restore you to the obseurity from which 
you have emerged.” 
‘You told,me once before that I. am the daughter 
of the Count of Arnheim now dead—then wherefore 
do you 3 these, mysterious hints?” returned 
Amice, “There can. be but one obstacle in the way 
of my ultimately ‘my heritage—the return 
of the earl whose death is snspected,” she added, in 
a low tone. : 

“Which would be “Fg eget was Marian’s 
reply, “*andin whieh I have no more belief than in 


the apparitions of ghosts and goblins. No,I speak 
of far other when T chat T can. govern 
your destiny, that.it is > 2 

tion for you to tempt your fate. 


“What do you want?” returned Amice, sul- 
lenly- “Tam hemmed in and governed: and eon- 
trolled on every side. Itis little use being an heir: 
ess if this is to be the.end of it, I[ more 
power and. freedom as a gipsy girl, Harold Farino’s 


“It may be’ ‘happitiess,”” returned the wo- 
man, sadly. ‘Yes, the change perhaps ig as, evil 
for youas for Higiva, But for.the waywardness of 
human hearts it might never have been. Ludovic 
would have been in his rightful rank, and Elgiva a 
fair and. honoured princess, Alas, alas! It isevil 
to meddle: with the passions and caprices of man, 
even when we can see tie. wisdom and the necessity 
of the course,we adopt.” 

She spoke with meditative sadness rather than as 
addressing herself to her companion. 

And Sanlon, engrossed as ahe was with her own 
mortification perplexities, scarcely heeded her 


words, 

“ What do you wish me to do ?’’ she asked, again, 
Gonbtings . “TI can at least consider the course 
I ae adopt if you explain yourself more 

i ar’ Ag 

“T would have you be leal and true if-it is in your 
nature,” returned Marian. “You have one who is 
worthy of esteem and love ready to wed you so 
soon as yon can give him your hand. When six 
months are over you can fairly consent to a quiet 
bridal, if mo adverse influence intervene, Remain 
here in patience for that period, and then yon will 
besafe-from any actual injury or fall from your high 
estate, ey hae ira — return to life, and Ludo- 
vic appear m eritage,” 

“Then he wonli'have no alternative, he must at 
least in justice a wie is ond wealth with me,” 
return: lee r disappearing so capri- 
ciously from his betrothed, Elgiva.” 

**Do you suppose he did not love her, or that he 
has ceased to love her now ?”’ asked Marian, signifi- 


cantly. 
“T suppose he would not marry a gipsy girl 
when once he knew his real rank,” Ey 


fully. 
ian raised her hands in Genrecating pi 'e 

*© Blind, blind, blind,’* she exclaimed. “Child, I 
tell'you he had better wed the humblest danghtor of 
the tribe than marry Amice of Arnheim or tempt 
his fate by an alliance with one of that doomed 
race, Dismiss.such.a fancy from your mind then, 
Amice, and accept. your fate as the wife of Lord 
Kaston with gratitude and humility, for it is your 
sole safeguard and resource.” 

“Well, I will think—I will consider,” returned 
the girl, sullenly... ‘* 1t-ierather hard-that an heiress 
should be driven to accept about the first man who 
has had'the chance of seeing and courting her, and 
itis very probable that you are but carrying out the 
plans:'which seem to be bent on crushing mo on all 
hands. If Lord Easton pleases me and satisfies my 
ideas of whatis-due to my claims, I'siall marry him, 
as yousuggest. But, if not, Lady Amice of Arnheim 





that haunts, my fate,” she exclaimed. ‘I believe 
it was your influence that worked this infamous 





find it hopeless to obtain a suitor even 
under the humiliation of her father’s absurd and 
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impotent will. Now you have my answer, and I 
wish to be left in peace.” ‘ 
Marian waited for a brief moment, as if doubting 
whether to urge farther her cause, and then she 
turned to depart. ; 
“Unhappy child of a guilty race,” she said, “it 
is enough. You, at least, will not redeem the na- 
ture that folly and guilt have made a sort of heritage, 
nor remove the curse that was pronounced long 
years since. Alas, alas! that the and geatle 
and fair are within itsq@ower as well as the froward 
and proud descendamtof the blinded and perverse 
author of the longvand!relentiess ban that has hung 
like a cloud of gloom and grief.on Arnheim and its 
race.” 
She passed fromthe room as she spoke, without 
veo time: for Amice to arrest her progress. 
the orphan was left-alone with the fear and 
the indignation that:she was. alike impotent to al- 
brav: erse to: remove or avert. 
Mariam had trnly. It seemed as if some 
cftencesim, had stultified the whole nature 


and eo, le tace, and that obstinacy and 
pride-w, ‘tdiem/am inevitableand fatal heritage. 


CBAPTER XLV. 
Noprodu in hills-afford 
Saveman and She soldier.andihis sword, 
Panchen: carpages ; 
Fe te sng, cals tho ap of ay. t, 
as ” 
Suniietsagnadtebenietunian alban iamant. 
“Our j is well nigh at an end at last, my 
i” sai the stolid Germam:who had been 
‘the ill-fated 


in the livingtom 
you. won't be sorry I daresay to 
eank -®. most dis- 
cuising but on pleasantcostume forene so young and: 
active; 

Heavy monkish robes and the most ample and 
ponderous of cloaks gave extraordinary amplitude 
to his slight fi , while a false beard, of a nonde- 
script colour that might have passed either for the 
most tow-like brown or dawning gray, gave so total 
a change to his countenance that it would have 
been almost impossible to have recognized the 
finely shaped contour or well-cut and youthful,fea- 
tures which indicated in their — state high 
descent and noble nature, but which were now sim- 
ply lugubrious and almost repulsive in the monk- 
like disguise. 

Indeed the sufferings of the last few months had 
given an. unnatural pallor and printed some pre- 
mature lines on the young earl’s brow and cheeks 
which perhaps did him good service in the present 
instance, albeit. they detracted from the brilliant 
handsomeness of his youthful aspect. 

“It is not for one whose life has: been saved. to 
complain,” returned the young nobleman, sadly. 
“The miracle that preserved it can only be. atitri- 
buted to a powerful and well-arranged agenay of 
which you, my good Karl, have been a most trusty 
and kindly instrument.” 

The broad face-of the impassive German did net 
relax in its composed stolidity, but yet there was a 
somewhat more kindly and respectful tone than‘he- 
fore in his voice as he repliod : 

‘Well, Til confess you are worth what’s been 
‘done for you in one sense, for you’ve been brave 
and uncomplaining’ as ever could be, thengh 
there’s marks on your fave that can’t be mistaken, 
but I ask no questions, mind you, nor want. any 
answer as ‘to what's gone by. hat’s more, you've 
got a shade more life hue on your face than before 
we started, and tleforest air will, maybe, do the 
rest. It would'bea pity if the prince be disappointed 
after all the trouble he has taken, We're not far 
from his domains-now,” he added as they stopped 
atthe turn of the roail where the paths lay at the 
entrance ‘of two: hills between which lay a deep, 
lonely valley, in which was an exhausted'slate quarry. 
_ In the v: ‘wound a river that dashed wherever 
it could'find an‘outletover groups of rocks, which 
promised one day to reward its perseverance by be- 
coming its bed. 

The noise of these picturesque cascades was the 
sole sound’ that ‘broke the silence, save when an 
eagle cast himgelfinto the air, ora deer, emboldened 
by the silence and solitude, bounded away to find 
= pasture, without fear of man to disturb its 

eal, 

Juan gazed round with a species of awe that 
for the moment crushed every other feeling as they 
walked along, till‘at last'a:more startling object ar- 
tested his attention. 

It was an ancient castle, standing on a rock, with 
4 massive'tower and some solid walls that spoke of 
the strength of its original masonry and the force 
that must have been necessary to reduce it to the 
degree of desolation that it now presented. 

_ There were gray lichen and moss and eluster- 
ing ivy on the solid walle, imparting to the bricks 


‘tinued. “ 


‘your innocence and your truth. 





that remained a youth that was all borrowed, for the 
very origin of the building was wrapped in mystery. 

Juan paused and regarded the romantic dwelling 
with unmistakeable interest. 

‘* What a splendid castle that must have been,” 
he said, mnsingly. “It must have been a place of 
almost impregnable safety in its old power and 
strength.” 

“It willbe a place of safety for youcnow, young 
sir,” said the man, calmly. “ That is your-destina- 
tion, and there, if you be wise and true, you will be 
free from any alarm of disturbance. Fewever come 
in this direction,” he said, gazing round at, the lone 
solitude that surrounded the place. And, if any in- 
traders appeared, it would be easy for you to bafile 
their search by the way I will show you. hark 
ye,” he continued, in his harsh, gatteral German, 
that was scarcely intelligible to Juan, notwithstand+ 
ing his wanderings in other lands. “You'll re- 
member the past, and keep your oath ; or it will be 
worse for you at last 
you.” : 
a looked with a bewildered gaze at the stolid 


or What do you mean ? What is to be the apshiot of 
allthis ?’ hesaid. “* l_havegiven my word'to Prince 
Charles,and whatever mi 
be broken.” 
“ All pight, all right,” returned Karl. “Tif mo: 
bacineeeree. ccnelaggpla do my duty—asmy 
therand grandfather, ay, and g 
have dene—to the princely 
I’ve been too long with you, ; young 
and toofiamk for mete let you go to ruin, sir. 
Andit’s forthatI biden beware and not be tempted 
to break your pledge.’ i 
“ And is that to bemy dwelling, Karl?” asked 


and you're 


Gepeing man, eae ; 
Beery ad ee steady 
ragged solitmde, . ‘ 


The man paused’ for a-moment. 

a > aa you rather havea companion?’ he re- 
sumed. 

“It is dreary, very dreary, aftanell Dliave gone 
through of late,” was the answer, “Oan you not 
stay with me? Iam almost ashamed of my weak- 
ness, but I shrink. from:this tomb-like mansion,” ho 
added, half-hesitatin ly. : 

* Poor lad, r lad was the reply. “It is ter- 
rible to see effect on one as young and brave 
and strong as you, but it teaches a lesson,” ‘he con- 

The fearful power of the memory and 
the heart cannot be resisted by the solitary and 
the frank and young. Whatever, whoever you may 
be, young sir, take the warning from one who is 
trusty and true—or you would not have been putin 
my keeping—wait and wateh, and ee your faith in 

have been the 
servitor of the prince from my earliest childhood, 
and he is not false, even if he be overbearing and 
preud. He will not betray you if you keep his 
counsels and never reveal what you may see or 
in. the prison-house, as you this ancient and 
venerable stronghold,” : 

“Then there.are secrets ?” asked Juan, eagerly, in 
his youthful buoyancy forgetting for the moment 
the former's injunctions in the remarkable hints that 
were given him by. the German. , 

But the next moment Karl had resumed his 
walk, without answering the eager query. 

“ Wait» and see,” he said, “ only wait and see. 
Yon will have but that ordeal for. abriefspace. And 
if you believe my words that speak truth it is alight 
punishment after what you have suffered.” 

The observation was too true to be rebutted, 
and the young man followed in obedient silence. 

And yet there was a hopeless dreariness in the 
proposal before him that had perhaps a more de- 
pressing influence than all he had hitherto en- 
dured. 

He.had borne up bravely under pain and snffer- 
ing, he had summoned a manly fortitude even while 
the icy honse of death had-surrounded him, and only 
the memory of ‘the lovely and the loved kept him 
from despair. 

But it was different now. 

The excitement was over, the hope and the re- 
membrance had equally passed away. 

His great sufferings shaken his nerves, as 
only superhuman courage could have resisted. 

ow the loneliness of his new abode, the conscions- 
ness that he might die unwept, unknown, unftiended, 
that he could not escape either the bond of his 
plighted word or the dreariness of his dwelling sank 
his spirits to the lowest point of sadness. 

And all humiliated and silent. and helpless the 
lover of Elgiva, the lord of Arnheim, Earl of Chet- 
wode, high born, rich, envied, beloved, was con- 
ducted by a foreign serf to the foreign abode that 
was to be his sole refuge and shelter from death and 
suffering. and secret revenge. 

Tt was:a. melancholy idea, a dark and depressing 
prospect for the young and the brave, 


than at first, I can promise} 


might betide it would never 


house of . Bat 





But Lena had prayed and argued, and Elgiva was 
still as a star in the distance to cheer the gloom, 
and the buoyancy of youth and the high spirit of 
a long-descended and brave race sustained him in 
the trial, 

With a firm step and calmer front he followed his 
conductor over the broken, rugged rocks and the 
capricious windings of the narrow stream till they 
were at the portals of the Castle of Lutrecht. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Hope on, hope ever; though the day be dark 
The sweet sunbeams may smile on thee to- 
morrow. 
Tho’ thou art lonely there's an eye will mark 
Thy loneliness and guerdon all thy sorrow ; 
With none to echo back thy thought or love thee; 
Cheer up, poor heart, thou dost not beat in vain. 
“Yowasked me but now whether you would be 
absolutely alone ?’’ said Karl as they entered the 
gloomy a of what had evidently been the 
‘searp the powerful strongheld. “And I,” 
ie continmed, “did not then satisfy you, since 
my business was rather to fulfil my mission of 
bringing yom hither in. safety than replying to your 
j ions, ing you, it might be, for an 
and to:what was neoessarily before 
you. Now, iftyou are determined and/patient in your 
course of action, it is enough. I am free—nay, 
bound to satisfy you on the point you question. If 
itissany;comfort:to you to know it, let it be your 


consoletion:that you will have one near you even 
amit ia:pitied, »and far older in suffering than 
ag: your companion.” 
isa prison, a plaesof confinement?” said 
the young man, shuddering. 

“*& safety and shelter,” zetarned Karl, 
oolly.. “Your companion has found it so, or he 
would not have been living: now: But,” he added, 
suddenly stopping and facmg the young man with 

firmness—“ but. yom remember your bond, 
zenng, sir, you will neitherask questions nor answer 
m.”’ 


“Not so as to give information that might be 
hurtful,” returned Juan, ee “T will not tell 
my name nor history, and anything that I may hear 
shall be as a sealed boek tome. More than that 
I did not engage to the prince, nor will I promise 
to you or any one,” he added, firmly. 

“ Right, right,” replied Karl. “It is good—good 
to finda brave-spirit in youth. Come,,we sitali.see 
what is waiting for.us,and the end ef our long.jour- 
ney is pleasant, and. satisfactory te. the tined and 
wayavorn.”” 

He led the way into the interior of the building 
as he spoke, and.Juan followed with,a. sensation of 
interest and curiosity that for the time. s 
up more imminent.and ‘personal intenesta, 

It.was. arched, and vaulted on. the “ground floor”’ 
as.it might be termed, and ascended, by.» winding 
staircase to an apartment on, each: landing, the 
first of which seemed.only rndely furmished with ac- 
tual necessaries asa kind of kitchen or repository 
for the inhabitants. who might dwellin the lene 
stronghold, 

But the next had a different.aspect. 

Warm, thick. carpets covered the floor, and the 
old oak chairs were of a shape and character to 
permit and even invite repose. 

Inthe corner. recess, almost like-an aloove, steoda 
heavily draped couch, and.in the anawering one;were 
conveniences for washing and a lange if simply 
shaped glass. hung to the wall. 

“'There,’’ said Karl,“ is your apartment for the 
time.you.zemain here, Presently L.shall show you 
another mode of egress from it will. stand you 
in; good stead perhaps:in case of Now will 
you follow me em the acquaintance of the sole 
companion, save one humble attendant whom you 
will see and know for many a day to.come.?”’ 

Juan was, weary and exhausted with. his 
travel, but. hecould not resist the behest, and.i 
his own curiosity and inclination. led. him.on:to. the 
7 Signal that, might so langely affect. his. future 


fe. 

Karl resumed, the ascent, and, after a. somewhat 
longer interval, stopped again, and held up.his hand 
in. warning to prevent.the young, man fram. follow- 
ing his steps too quickly. 

He entered an apartment that appeared to be im- 
mediately over that intended for Juan, and the youn 
man caught the sound of his voice in deliberate 
he thought soothing accents, which were replied. to 
in fuller and older tones by some tenant of the 
chamber. 

Then Karl reappeared andi beckoned. Juan to en- 
ter, which was quickly and eagerly obeyed by the 


mystified young earl. 


The room was even more spacious than that ap- 
propriated to his own use, and the bclongings more 
ample and more luxzrions in their nature than. his 
own furniture in the now.abode. : 

There was a luxurious conch, placed by a blazing 
wood fire, and some shelves with books, and on the 
mantelpiece a clock, whose monotonous tick-tick. 
was the sole break in. the silence of the chamber. 
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Juan’s eyes rapidly scanned all these particulars 
and then rested with anxious eagerness on the more 
interesting figure of the tenant of the room—the man 
who was to be his comrade for so many long days 
and weeks, and possibly years. 

It was a fine but wasted countenance that met his 
view—features that had been well defined and noble, 
but were now too sharp and haggard to present 
any but the remains of former attractions, and with 
an expression which spoke volumes of suffering and 
patient, remorseful sadness. 

He was reclining on the couch, wrapped in a large 
fur skin, as if the weather was too chill for his thinly 
covered frame, and did not even attempt to move on 
their entrance, though he gazed with a wild eager- 
ness on the new comer. 

* Well, meinherr, how goes it ?” asked Karl, in 
kindly accents. ‘‘ You have the air of better health 
than when I last saw you. Is it not so?” 

**No, no, no,” returned the solitary, in broken 
tones that had lost the music of their once rich tones 
that their accent indicated. “ I can never be better 
—never. Why do I live—I the lone, desolate, 
unhappy one, to whom days are a burden? Save— 

rhaps for one object—one,” he pursued, rather to 
ae f than his companion. 

“That will soon be remedied now,” continu ed 
Karl, cheerily. “Ihave brought you a companion, 
who needs shelter and quiet like this, and who I ex- 
pect will make you like life once more — only under 
certain rules, certain rules, meinherr, that you know 
and understand well. Now, Juan, please to advance 
and make your reverence to the Honourable Graf.” 

Juan obeyed, scarcely noticing the title given to 
his new acquaintance, a distinction that he knew 
was too common in Germany not to be assigned at 
times, even in sport. 

But his mind was touched with compassion for 
the unfortunate sufferer whose fate was so nearly 
resembling his own. 

“‘ Have you been solong alone then that you are 
weary of the solitude ?”” he asked, gently. 

“* Yes, for years—weary years,” he replied, though 
Karl’s keen eyes seemed to question the information 
that might be given in the reply. “ But it cannot 
be long now forme. But you, you are young, are 
you not ?”’ he added, gazing curiously at the contrast 
that Juan’s appearance so strangely furnished be- 
tween youth and age. 

“There, you may cast off your wraps, and appear 
in your natural guise now, young sir,” said Karl, 
seeing that Juan hesitated. “It has been very cold, 
Graf,” he added, turning to the elder man, ‘‘and the 
young gentleman has been ill, so we have taken 
eve Bg -oyawn for his safety you see.” 

Wit the eager inquisitiveness and wonder of a 
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child the recluse watched the transformation that a 
brief interval effected in Juan’s aspect. 

The cloak, coat and hood were cast on the fioor, 
then the hated and disguising beard was stripped 
from the noble young face, and he wore once again 
the handsome and noble though pale and wasted 
countenance of other days. 

The recluse gazed at him in simple wonder and 
half-bewildered alarm. 

“Have I seen you before?” he said. “ Have I 
seen you before? Speak.’ 

Juan glanced in half-pitying kindness at the 
startled features that examined his so earnestly. 

“No,” he said, “no, It is impossible. I havo 
never seen you before, my good sir, never.” 

“ Then it must have been in a dream—a dream,” 
exclaimed the “ Graf,” musingly. ‘I can gee it all 
so plainly. Yes, the look, the eyes and the voice seem 
so familiar to me. But perhaps I am going mad,” 
he said, with piteous helplessness of tone. “ They 
say 80, you know, and it is no wonder—no wonder,” 
he ejaculated, with deep pathos in his sighiug 
groan that seemed to come from his very heart. 

“No, not a bit,” said the German. ‘You're 
worth half a dozen of suchas are mad. This young 
man’s face is not such an uncommon one as not to 
come in a man’s dreams sometimes or to have been 
seen in your lifetime. However there willbe plenty 
of time for all that to be settled while you’re toge- 
ther. Now we shall be glad of something to eat. 
Do you know where’s Gretchen, Graf ?”’ 

The recluse scarcely took his eyes from Juan’s 
face as he replied : 

“She will be here in half an hour. See,” he 
added, pointing to the timepiece. ‘‘ That telishow 
the hours go, and then the days, and the weeks, and 
years. Do you know,” he continued, with a half- 


childish langh, “ what I do whenever I wind up that 


clock ?” 
“Give it a twist, I suppose,” said Karl, though 
his voice had a touch of strange pity in it. 

“Yes, yes, but then I make a notch in that piece 
of wood, and that tells me the weeks as they go by, 
and then I make a deeper one at a month, and cut it 
up after a year. And now,” he went on, “ there are 
eighteen—ay, nearly nineteen pieces I have cut. I 
counted them only yesterday, and wondered whether 
I should add another to the list, or whether I should 
die before this one is gone.” ‘ 

“ No, I’ve brought what will prolong your life,” 
said the German. “ There’ll be company for each, 
But, mark me, there mnst be honour and truth, or the 
hand that protects you will be worthless, and then 
fearful pecans panne an no longer be averted. Me- 
thinks I need scarcely repeat the warning,” he con- 
tinued, with a significant glance at Juan. 
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* And when will you return ? When shall we see 
or hear from the outer world ?” asked the young man. 


“Once in three months I shall visit you. In the 
meantime you must confine yourself to this old 
tower, only taking air and exercise when the imper- 
fect light may defy discovery,” he said. “And re 
member that even the prince’s power could not save 
you again, nor would he himself be free from danger 
if his deed were made public.” . : 

There was some alleviation in the bare idea of 
coving some human face at stated intervals that 
would connect that dreary solitude with the outer. 
world, and Juan’s smile of gratitude was a mingling 
of sadness and relief. 

“ Now for something to eat,’’ continued the Ger- 
man, whose mind was perhaps not so entirely en- 
grossed with the painful circumstances that sur- 
rounded him as to be unconscious of moze bodily 
cravings, 

_ “Tl go and find old Gretchen. It is no use call- 
ing,” he added with a laugh as he disappeared. 

“* It’s inexpressible happiness to know that you are: 
here,”’ said the recluse, seizing Juan’s hand in his 
and clasping it with touching fervour. ‘ Oh, if you. 
knew what it is to be alone till all is like a mist and 
the brain whirls in helpless confusion! You will not. 
be angry—yon will not leave me if I am foolish and. 
weak?” he added. ‘It was not so once. Better,. 
perhaps, if it had. But that is gone, and surely 
atoned long since.” 

“Hush !” said the young man, firmly. “Let us- 
be true to our oomerey and not betray by word or 
sign what has brought us here, my good friend. We 
shall comfort each other and wait for Heaven’s help- 
to deliver us, if it is its will, But for the rest our 
lips are closed by a vow that it would be worse than. 
perjury to break.” ‘ 

“Yes, yes; and I will not risk losing you,”. said 
the Graf, in a terrified tone, as if the misery was im- 
minent. “It would kill me or take all my senses,. 
now that I have a human being to speak to once 
more, if it were to vanish like all else.” 

“‘ But are you quite alone here ?’’ said. Juan, in. 
surprise. “Surely you have some one to attend to- 
your wants ?”’ 

“Oh, there is Gretchen who cooks all I want and. 
attends to the room,”’ said the Graf. ‘“But she is 
deaf and dumb, and we speak by signs;, though L 
sometimes think she cannot always have. been so af- 
flicted, or she could not do all that she does for me. 
But it is only three times a day, and were I to die 
she could not hear, and she could not tell if. Qh, it 
is joy to have you here. Yet,’’ he added, ima:tone 
of deep pathos, “‘ it isa fearful penance for ona 8% 
young to be imprisoned in this dreery solitade.’” 

(Lo be continued.) 
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MAURICE DURANT. 
—_—~<>—. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Winter being full of care 
Makes summer's welcome thrice more wished, 
more rare, Shalespeare’s “* Sonnets.” 

SumMER is a delicious time when you, like the 
trees, the birds, the very atmosphere, are filled with 
happiness. Summer, when life is young, the blood 
healthy, and the heart free from care, is as near a hea- 
venly season as anything earthly can be. But when 
the soul is filled with a never-to-be-gratified longing, 
aching with a dull, dead despair, heavy with remorse 
or unsitisfied love, the bright sun, the sweet-smelling, 
joyous flowers, the musically rustling trees, are an 
aggravation of your misery, and the general gladness 
around serves only to contrast with and deepen the 
darkness of your own misery. 4 

So it was with Chudleigh Chichester. Young, 
handsome, possessed of @ noble name and noble aims, 
he still perhaps was the most unhappy man in Grass- 
mere. The time of grace granted to Sir Fielding was 
gradually drawing to a close, and Chudleigh, with 
all his perseverauce and honest striving to ward off 
the calamity, could see nothing but ruin before them, 
for he imagined Maurice Durant too poor to lend the 
money. Then, beside this, his heart was torn with 
the pangs of unrequited, or rather unsatisfied love. 
His idol, his queen—Carlotta—had destroyed his hope 
in the gallery of the Hall that spring night, and left 
him to watch with untold, unimaginable agony the 
course of events which like a running stream bore 
Lord Crownbrilliants down to the prize which his 
heart thirsted and panted for. 

Yes, try as he might to tear the image of the beau- 
tiful, worldly woman from his soul, strive as he 
might to shut it from his own eyes by flinging over 
it the epithets “ worldly, heartless, mercenary,” like 
black veils, it would not be torn forth nor hidden, 
and day by day, hour by hour, as he went about the 
estate, wandered o’er the moor, and hovered round 
the Rectory, which in its dreary desolation had some- 
thing congenial, he could not but confess that he 
loved her still, 

Mand, who unconsciously from experience knew 
what he was suffering, pitied him with her whole 
heart, hung about him when he was in the house and 
accompanied him in his walks as often as he would let 
her, and strove to reveal to him by word, look and 
touch the vast depths of her sisterly love. 

Had it not been for the gentle, true-hearted girl per- 
haps the young man would have given way beneath 
his trouble, But her small white hand was always 
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[CROQUET AT THE FOLLY.] 


stroking his, her tender, rosebud lips always pressing 
his forehead, and her sweet, gentle voice al ways whis- 
pering comfort in his darkest hours ; and, supported 
by her and her alone, he played the man. 

Being ignorant of the true state of the case, Maud 
pitied both Carlotta and her brother, and lavished 
her great love on both, thus adding a fresh pang to 
the agony the strange beauty was already enduring. 

Lord Crownbrilliants was still at the inn, the ne- 
gotiations for the Retreat, as it was called, having 
through some lawyer's reason been delayed. 

His servants had increased in number and his equi- 
pages filled every available coach-house. Every day 
he visited the Folly, Hall, and Cottage, and accepted 
all the invitations to the two former, 

Occasionally he ran up to town and back, or paida 
visit of a few days to some of the county families; but 
ever returned to his post and—Carlotta, 

Of course Lady Mildred did not long remain in ig- 
norance asto which way the wind was blowing, and, 
with all a lady’s love for matchmaking, she encou- 
raged his lordship’s suit and helped it on in every way 
she could. Whether Carlotta was grateful for this 
help she could not discover; indeed generally Car- 
lotta was an unread book, a perfect mystery to her. 
But Lady Mildred was quite satisfied with loving 
her, and rather liked being mystified. 

The Gregsons, like sensible people, refased to cry 
over spilt milk, and set about filling the Folly with 
eligible young men, with or without titles, and suc- 
ceeded, owing to their acquaintance with the Hall and 
the Cottage, so that they could afford to look on and 
watch his lordship’s fishing while they angled them- 
selves. 

One night, about three weeks after Lord Crown- 
brilliants had arrived at the inv, Maud was sitting 
by the oriel window in the picture gallery, watching 
the moon as it crept up behind the tall elms in the 
park, and thinking, with saddened eyes, of the strange 
events which liad brought so much disquietude and 
unhappiness to the Hall, and as she pondered, in the 
form of a dreamy reverie, over her brother’s disap- 
pointment and Carlotta’s strange choice which caused 
it, her thoughts wandered toa theme always ready to 
creep into her mind, and she recalled the night of the 
storm, when the dark figure of Maurice Durant had 
appeared in the room, and, recalling it with every 
other scene in which he had afterwards figured, she 
was conscious of a wistful, almost painful longing to 
see the grand, sorrow-marked face, to hear the noble, 
kingly toned voiee again. 

“There is the organ on which he played,” she 
murmured ; “here is the spot where he stood ; there 
he leant when overcome by the sudden faiatuess. 
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Yes, I can scarce persuade myself that it is not » 
trick of the fancy—that he has ever been here at all, 
and that his noble presence was anything more than 
the vision in a dream!” 

She rose, with asigh, and glided to the organ. 

“ Where is he now ?” she murmured. “ Thousands 
of miles away perhaps, lying im the scorching sun 
away in some wild forest, surrounded by innumerable 
dangers—wild beasts!—perhaps dead! Oh, no, no !’’ 
she added, quickly, covering her eyes and shudder- 
ing. “Not dead! I should know it if he were. & 
feel it. Not dead. May Heaven keep him wherever 
he is!” she breathed, a rosy flush flashing across her 
face, and leaving it paler than before. She had but 
uttered aloud the prayer she breathed for him iu 
silence each night. 

The organ-board was open, and she let her hands 
wander over it, pressing the dumb keys, recalling the 
— melody she had heard Maurice Durant call 

orth. 

** How wonderful a being he is!” she murmured. 
“ How he towers above all men I have ever seen, not 
ouly in beauty of form but in grandeur of bearing. 
My father said he was the greatest musician he had 
ever heard, and Chudleigh thinks that he holds every- 
thing in the grasp of his white, strong hands and 
massive brow. How sweet his smile—he smiled on 
me twice when I saw him last. Twice! Ah, I felt 
like a poor, drooping, withered flower drawn upwards 
to the sky by the bright beams of the sun. ‘Twice! 
How great the comfort those smiles have brought. Yes, 
yet, some sorrow too, for were they not the smiles of 
a king for his weakest, meanest of subjects, the 
smiles of a master for his dog, the smiles of a father 
for his last and feeblest child? Ah, even yet it is 
sweet to think he smiled when he might as easily and 
as reasonably have frowned. ‘hey say his voice is 
stern and hard. It seemed soft and gentle as the 
falling of a rivulet tome, Stern—yes, to those who 
merit it ; hard ——" and she shuddered. ‘If he spoke 
harshly to me I\should die! Once his hand touched 
mine—I remember it was in the hall—and I felt the 
blood leap and thrill to meet his fingers. I grew 
dizzy, faint with delight ; my eyes turned to meet his, 
and—ah, what is the feeling that fills my soul when 
I think only of his name, that gives me such exqui- 
site pleasure and pain at his touch? Is it wicked? 
Oh, uo, no, I feel it is not; for I wonld die for him, 
give my life for nothing more than a smile or a friendly 
clasp of his band.” 

Aud, overcome by her love—though she knew it 
not as love—she dropped her head on her heaving 
bosom and wept silently. 

Suddenly the deep bay of a dog startled her, and, 
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rising hastily, she sprang to the window, for she had 
recognized Tigris’s bark. 

Hurriedly undoing a small piece of glass in the 
stained window, she leant out, and, peering through 
the moon-mist, saw lights glimmering through the 
trees in the direction of the Rectory. 

Her heart leapt in her bosom. 

“ Ae has returned!” she breathed, “He has re- 
turned safe!—is in the wood now, Ah, what is 
that ?” 

For, looking down, she had caught sight of some- 
thing dark moving across the small patch of green 
between the park and the denser wood. 

“It is he! It+is he!” she mtrmured, quivering 
like an aspen leaf, her eyes lit up with a sublime love. 
“Here, within reach of my voice! ShallI call? No, 
no, I cannot. Shall I call the dog? No, no. Ah, 
dark, mysterious being, if you knew how my poor 
little heart beat at the sight only of your shadow! 
What is that?’”’ she breathed, as at that moment, 
chiming in harmoniously with the musical wail of her 
voice, there broke upon the air a soft flood of the 
sublime melody she had heard ringing through the 
gallery from the old organ, 

She recognized itin an instant, aud her face flushed 
like a rose-leaf, while ber hand pressed agaiust. her 
heart to still its tumultuous throbbings,, aud one 
thought filled her with a delirious delight. 

“Is he playing to me—to me?” 

But before the melody had died away, omthe bosom 
of the night air she had answered the question with 
a sad “ No, no, he is but playing for himself,” 

Then, long after it had ceasedj.she remained at the 
casement motionless, her sweet, innocent face pressed 
against the leaden framework, listening tliiestily and 
watching eagerly. But neither the music: nor the 
shadow brought her joyagain that night, and after 
an bour’s watching and listening she stole to her 
chamber, almost convinced that the whole was. butia 
dream. 

On the morrow, however, Chudleigh: greeted’ her 
entrance in thé breakfast room with the aunomnce- 
ment of Maurice Durant’s return. 

** When or how he came back no one knows,” he 
said, “ Last night the under keeper saw a light flit- 
ting to and fro in the Rectory windows, and, thinking 
it meant thieves, stole along the hedge te reconnoitre. 
At the gate that big dog, Tigris, flew like a panther 
upon him and, so be says, nearly killed: him. As it 
was, Maurice Durant only just: came upin time, dashe. 
ing through a hedge and calling: the dog off with # 
single word.” 

“Is Barber much lurt?” asked Maud, ima low voice. 

“ Well, not. for him, thong I: famey it would have 
been enough te kill anotherman. Maurice Durant 
took: him down. to the stream, he says, washed his 
bites, and gave him a handful of gold, with ao stern 
eautien net to approach the Rectory grounds again, 
Barber was quite satisfied, and) in teiling me of the 
affair, seemed indeed rather deiigited. His: arm is 
bound up in linen wrappings, but he says hw doesn’t 
feel:any pain, and has no doubt. that it. will be all 
right in a day or two.” 

“Had not Doctor Wilson better seo him?” said 
Maud, still keeping herface averted; 

“I don’t think thereisany oovasivn,” replied Chud- 
leigh. “It seems that Maurice Durant left him by 
the:bank while he fetched sowe eittinent of some sort 
fromthe house. This he put on Lacber's arm, giving 
him relief at: once.” 

Maud said nothing, and Chuditeigh as:he-opencd the 
detters continued: 

* He—Maurice Durant, 1 mean—is the most sin- 
gular being I ever read or heard of. The power he 
seemed to possess over that dog was something ex- 
traordiuary. After Maurice Durant had bathed the 
wound he said something and the dog at once com- 
menced to fawn on the man aud lick bis arm.” 

“ Barber has the old cottage at the corner of the 
svood, has he not?” asked Maud, iw alow voieo. 

“Yea,” said Chudleigh. “ Why do yonask, Maudie ?”’ 

“L~I was going to see himandaskiif, hewas hurt,” 
6he replied, flushing. 

“ Yon can do that without, going to the:cettege,” 
eaidt Chudleigh, rising with his toast.in bis hand. 
“Hels at the back. here somewhere, ‘here he:is,” 
he said, as a tall, finelooking youug fellow, with 
his arm in a sling, walked across by the hedge. 

He touched his hat.respectfully as Chudleigh threw 
up‘the window and called to him, and walked up te 
tne terrace, 

“Come up the steps, Barber; I want you,” said 
Chudleigh, and thenext. minute the man stood in.the 
rovum, 

“How is your arm now?” said: Chudleigh, kindly. 

“All right, sir, thank you,” said the: man, glancing 
round uneasily at the handsome room, 

* Are you in any pain?’’ asked. Mand, gently. 

The man turned to her revereutially. 

“*Not much, miss, thank you. I never heard of a 
bite as give less troubie.” 








“How do youaccount for its being so easy ?” asked 
Chudleigh. 

“ The ointment it was as put it right, sir,” he re- 
plied. “I never seed such a queer-looking stuff 
afore; it were in a silver box and as green as grass. 
The gentleman—his honour the parson, I mean, miss 
—wereu’t sparin’ with it—nor with his money nay- 
ther.” 

Maud’s eyes sought the table. 

“Tell me how it all occurred,” she said, as gently 
as before. 

And the man, nothing loth, went throughthestory, 
winding up with : 

“Yon see, miss, it weren’t altogether my fault, 
I'd no notion that there were any one livin’ in the 
Rectory, aud seein’ the light I made sartin sure.that 
it wore thieves. ‘[here’s beens suspicious-looking 
character a dawdlin’ about the village for nigh upon 
a week, and I thought o’ him directly I saw the 


light.” 

“ A suspici haracter, eli, what's that ?” said Sir 
Fielding, entering the room at that moment; and 
stopping to kiss Maud on his way to lis chair. 





Whereupon the story had to, be repeated again, 
concise form. 


this time by Chadleigh ina 

“Maurice Durant back!” exclaimed Sir Fielding, ia 
atoue that was half of pleasure, half of regret. 
“ Heaven bless me! 
to; Barber, immediately.” 


“Thank you, my lord,” replied the man, who never’ 


could be brought to undéxstand that Sir Fielding was 
not & peer. 

‘‘And what's this about suspicious characters too 
—eh ?” 


“I was just saying that. there’s a suspicious-look- 


ing man a dawdling about, my lord. He-is most. 


allers to be found sitting-at:the ‘Chequers Tap.’” 

“ That doesn’t make kim suspicious—eh, Barber?” 
said Sir Fielding, withiwlow chuckle. “ If so there’s 
anen of you bat would come under that 
hi 

“No, it ain’t that st gr said Barber. “It's 
the look on ’im, my 1 He's from Lunnon—one 
of them rough-looking persons, short hair, with a 
blue neckeloti, Lunnon Heavy boots and a broken 
nose ; he air very suspicious, my lord, I assure you. 
You'd say so yourself if'you saw him.” 

“ Oh, I can take your word for it, Barber,’’ said Sir 
Fielding, getting tired. of the subject, and engrossed 
with his papers. 

“ You must. keep a sharp look-out: on.the birds. and 
hares and——Why, bless me here’s Tyauall’s article 
on ‘ Light and its Relevant Heat’ at last! Bh? oh, 
Barber, go into the honsekeeper’s room and tell her 
she’s to give you—eh ?—oh, what you like.” 

‘“‘ A. bottle of wine from the butler, aud some. lun- 
cheen,” said Chudleigh, kindly, 

And, dismissed with a nod, the man, filled with 
gratitude, bowed. respectiully at his beautiful young 
mistress, whom he adored, stepped. from the window, 
and leaping over the terrace disappeured, 








CHAPTER XIX. 
She’s. beautiful, and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to. be won. 


Henry VI, 
Some certain dregs of consvience are yet within 
me. Richard IIT, 
Little shall I- grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Othello, 
Let no man abide this deed 
But we doers. Julius Owsar, 


. THERE was once to be seen in thecity which, per- 
haps, the French still call the Metropolis of the World 
asmall picture by a clever young artist, representing 
Cupid, the god.of love, daintily attired ina soup-basin 
hat, training a pair of turtledoves with a croquet mal- 
let. It wasa.cleveridea, and not far from being a 
truthful one, for there are more love mateles made 
overand threugh croquet during the seasou. than any 
other gaine extant. 

Being fully aware of this fact, the Misses Gregson 
coaxed their papa into giving, a croquet party, and 
issued invitations to half the county, 

It was to bea ‘gathewing of the c-c-clans,” as 
Lord Crownbrilliants expressed it, and a great num- 
ber of aeceptations were expected. 

Mr. Gregson once having given way, to his 
daughters’ “ confounded nonseuse,” immediately set 
about making the best of the matter, aud. brought 
down a host of workmen from town to build gor- 
geous margnees of crimson and gold, erect artificial 
sirubberies and solid-looking fountains, and turn the 
Folly grounds into as close an imitation of, the Ver- 
sailles gardens as they could possibly be made. 

For two weeks before the event the house, as Tom 
said, was ‘ flang out of window.’ 

Great chefs took possession of the kitchen, cunning 
artilicers seized the drawing-rooms and knocked them 
into theatres—for there were to be some charades 
played by a London troupe of actors, specially en- 
gaged. 


You must bave that arm seen | 


Decorators marched up and down the hall, and the 
family were driven in despair to the only places of 
refuge—the dining-room and bed-chambers, 

* It'sa dreadful piece of fuss,” admitted Miss La- 
vinia. 

* A confounded nuisance,” growled Tom. 

“ A diabolical piece of stupidity!” roared his father, 

But although every one was ont of temper with 
the nuisance, stupidity or fuss, each and all were 
persuaded that it was the proper thing to do, and 
that good results would follow, although if asked of 
what nature were the good results they expected they 
would severally have been rather puzzled to say. 

Notwithstanding Tom’s repeated assurance for 
weeks beforehand that the particular Monday fixed on 
for the féte would be a wetone, the'day opened with a 
glorious burst of sunshine and without a single cloud. 

The invitations had’ been very freely accepted, and 
® shining host of betitled people was'expected. 

There were tobeLiord Cornth waite, the greatest and 

he Marquis of Graventon, ry ache. 

son, t a most frightful cha- 

.racter, whoin any otlierrank in life would have been 
sent abroad for his country’s good, but wasonly head- 
‘shaken at by the chaperones and mothers.of marriage- 
able daughters, and ealled, not without a:spark of 


‘admiration, “a man,” or at worst: “aurowé.” 
Then there were the Marquisof ston and the 
marchioness who never walked:or rode save 


behind four St the beat thood, and’ were known. to be 
the ween coat and ‘credited with 
being the w im the 4 

“T wonder if the Towustons will come in their 
puce liveries” had mused Miss Bolla, “ or the crimson 
cerise !”” 

With them were expected their neizghbo the 
Honourable who were as poor tach 
mice, but: whose blood:was reputed ta be the @lour 
of « blue-bag. 

These physiological curiosities would have refused 
the: invitation, scorning to pass the threshold er 
tread the lawn of a. Manchester merchant, had not 
Sir Fielding Chichester, whose blood was as cerulean 
as their own, and Lord Crownbrilliants taken care to 
let them know they were going. 

The Chichesters, Lady Mildred, Lord Crownbril- 
liants, and the heads of Annsleigh, of course, accepted, 
and a shoal of literary, artistic and eccentric noble- 
men, who had been captured with Lord Crowabril- 
liants's assistance, made up the list. 

An invitation had been sent to the Rectory—that 
is to say it had beem dropped into the slit of the old 
gate—but it might have been inserted through the 
palings of the Durant family vault for all notice that 
was taken of it. 

At ten.e’clock the hed company began to 
arrive, and for tavo hours the gravel drives were cut 

b ing cattle and magnificent equi 

"erie wand found, their hands pa. full in the 
matter af reception; but they were backed up by 
Sir Fielding and Lord Crownbrilliants: and by con- 
stantly reiterating the assertion that the Folly was 
Liberty Hall, and taking the guests to the gorgeous 
marquees: in which refreshments of the choicest and 
most.elaborate Kinds were displayed, got through very 
well. 

A military band was.stationed in the grounds, and 
aroundiit, qollected in groups, were the early arrivals, 
waiting for the striking of the hoops and the com- 
mencement.of the croquet. 

In one of these stuod the Honourable Chandos 
Holden. and the Marquis of Graventon, talking to- 
gether in languid tones, and criticizing their surround- 
ings in extremely cynical ones. 

“ Tremendous place,” said the marquis, 
saw grounds better laid out.” 

* No,” assented the,Honourable. “ ‘The old fellow 
knows. how to do things, No end of monvy all this 
sort of thing costs. He can afford it, though, that’s 
one thing.” 

“ Pretty rich?” asked the marquis. 

“‘ Diabolieally,” replied the other, “Tlie three cute 
will have afortune each. Nothing like Manchester. 
I know a man who says this Gregson has made two 
millions—— Hush! JHere’s the boy and his sister. 
Mr, Gregson, I was just saying to the marquis that I 
never saw a more beautiful place, Holden Ciase will 
be an eyesore to me after this. Suchtaste! Exqui- 
site, by Jove!” 

“ Exquisite indeed!” echoed the marquis, bestow- 
ing one of his killing smiles upon Miss Bella, who 
coloured beneath it vividly. 

“Tam glad yon like it,” she said, “‘ Have you been 
to the conservatories?” 

“ Not yet; l’ve only just come,” replied the mar- 
quis. “I will go to them at once if you will tell me 
that they are only one half so pretty as this.” 

Miss Bella smiled, and the marquis, offering his 
ari, begged her to play escort, and away they went. 

“ Fond of horses 2?” said Tom, left alone with the 


“ Nover 








Honourable, and in despair for conversation, 
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“Very,” replied the aristocrat, eyeing the plebeian 
with critical glass, 

“T can show you a. fast one, D think,” said Tom, 
“if you like to walk round to the stables.” 

And so the: Honourable was disposed of: 

In another group, stood Lord Cornthwaite and Ola. 
rence Gervaise, the landscape painter.. His lordship 
was a lover of art, and therefore ran to-artists with 
fervour. : 

“ Pretty little picture of yours, Gervaise;” he was 
sayings “ Sold?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Lord Browntons bought it. Gave my man 
Davies a cooltheusand.” 

“ Heavy,!” remarked his: lordship. 

“Very!” laughed the fortunate artist, “ but 
Browntous, can afford it. By George! there’s a 
splendid bitofcolour, Who.is-she ?” 

And he cast, a glanee.in the-direction of Carlotta, 
wh at that moment.entered the grounds, dressed in 
a white satin with black lace falling on it, aud’ giit- 
teriug Lere.and there witli some autique ornament, 
of a character quite unknown to the fashionables as 
sembled: 

Her hair. was brushed.from. hey forehead:as usnal, 
but bound up at the back in thick, heavy coils that 
would wot have shamed. a Cleopatra. 

“Don't know,” said his lordship. “ Who's that old 
lady with——-Qb, by: Jove, that’s Lady Mildred. I 
ean get thaintroduction.. Hulloi! here's Crownbril- 
liants.” 

And he, stopped to shake lands with that iadi- 
vidual, who was- walking im the directionef Lady 
Mildred-and, Cazlotta, 

“ Ah, Gornth waite,” hedrawled.. “Glad to. seeyou, 
by Jove, Petty gwounds, eh? Seon Mr: Gweg- 
eon? Nice old boy. Mr. Gervaise, think we’ve met 
before. L admilwere that p-p-pictune of yours! im- 
mensely. Gwand! Simply:gwand!” 

“Do you know; that! heauty ?*” said: Cormnthwaite. 
“Gervaise and I want an introduction,” 

“Who? W-which?’' stammered: Lord: Crown- 
brilliants, staring about, although heknew: perfectly 
well whom Lord Cornthwaite.meant. 

“ The, one in satin. and Jace,” was.the reply. 

“OL, yes ;\that’s Miss Lawley. Staying: with Lady 
Mildwed., .Want au intwoduction:?: Come along!” 

And the three wentioff,, Lord Crown brilliants, with 
4,fush of eolomr:in, his:face, as'he shook hands: with 
her ladyship and Garlatte, introduced his ftiendaaud 
then reluctantly obeyed look. from.an old dowager 
who had known his father, and himeelf:since:his in- 
fancy, and-crossed. oven to.:her. 

At three. o’elock Sir Bielding, Mand and Chudleigh 
arrived, aud Maud found herself speedily surrounded 
by a throng of nespectinl admirers, who. claimed: ee- 
quaintanes. with, her onthe: seere of: friendship. for 
hor father, 

Her pale, sweet, fresh loveliness:was) particularly 
bewitching for the blasé men of society, and every 
step she took some:exquisite.or other turned to make 
an inaudible note of genuine admiration, 

When croquet began the groups broke. up and the 


band recommenced playing. 
Carlotta: and Miss Bella 











‘ yw 

Lord Crowubrilliants, 
found themselves together in one set, while Maud 
and Tom Gregsom were pareelled into another. — 

Chudleigh was chained.to) 4 pretty little girlin the 
archery ground, and with his usual good nature was 
vainly endeavouring to tench her how to use the-bow, 
while his fine eyes: constantly: wandered ‘to the noble 
figure of Carlotta in the distance. 

Lord Crownbrilliants. hated: croquet, as he did 
every other game which necessitated his standing in 
the hot sun for any length of time and Carlotta was 
Goarcuiy one to be: particularly delighted. with knock- 
ing wooden balls through hoeps, soithat it is little 
wonder their side came. off the losers. 

“By Jove!” murmured his lordship, shaking his 
head with a would-be regretéaksmile, “ We've lost, 
ou? I'm, vewy, sowwy. 1 said I c-couldn’t play, 
you know.” 

“ And you can’t—not a bit,” muttered a young gen- 
tleman, who, being: devotedly:attached to the game, 
and unfortunately on his lordship’s:sude,. waaradber 
Gavege, 

“ Never mind, b-better next time,” he added, with 
woeful cheerfulness, sucking:his mallet. “Playagain, 
Miss Lawley ?” he asked, auxionsly. 


“No;1lam rather hot,” said Carlotta. “Let mego 


aad get a eubstitute,” 

Lord Crownbrilliants looked: ed. 

* W-waite minute,’ desaid. * There's Ponsonby 
end his sister waiting to comedin. I’ligo and askthem.” 

And he went over and brought the pair up. 

“ Where is Lady Mildred, 1 wonder?” said Carlotta, 
testing her hand, upon. his arm lightly. 

“Lady Mildwed? In the conservatawy,’’ replied 
Lord Crowabrilliants, promptly, who remembered 
Seeing her ladyship at.the end of. the lawn behind, 
“We-will go and tind her.” 

“Tbauk you,” said, Carlotta, unsuspectingly, and 





they walked off in the. direction of the huge glass 
buildings near the house, } 

“Lucky dog, ‘Growzbrilliants,” whispered little 
Lord: Cripon to: his. neighbour. Mrs, Vavasour—* got 
the beanty in his: tails.” 

“T don’t know,” replied that lady, nibbling her ies, 
and looking wise—as she was: ‘‘ Nota very great 
eateh, my lord.” 

“No money?” asked Oripon, who was too old a 
friend of the lady’s to be bashfal. 

“Nota penny,’ was the reply. 

“ Ab,” said his lordship, with evidently cooling ad- 
miration. 

“I don’t see Lady Mildred,” said Carlotta when 
they had reached the centre of the artificial world of 
nature, where stood'a rustic fountain from which the 
water sprang up) through a woman's ciasped fingers 
upraised in prayer, until it moistened the clinging 
leavesabove, ‘I do.not think she is here.” 

“At the otlier end pwaps,” said: Lord Crownbril- 
liants. “Won't you sit dewn a little while aad 


west?” and he brushed some leaves from # rock seat 
for her. 

Carlotta sank into it, but still looked upand down 
the tesselated pavements. 

“Ah, there is Miss Gregson,” she said, getting a 
glimpse of that young lady’s expansive crimson cos- 
ee through a parting ofthe leaves. “ Let us go to 

er. ? 


“Not for a minute or two,” pleaded his lordship. 
“It would-be a-pity to disturb Mass Gwegson ;'she is 
evidently quite engwossed. West «little while inthe 
cool, and 1 will.go and get youan ice.” 

% Net an ice, thanks,” she said, “I’m not'so: hot, 
but Iwill rest alittle while.” 

And she leant back with her large, clear eyes 
fixed upon. the floor. 

* I'd give a thousand pounds for your thoughts,” 
said he, rather:timidly, bending: over her, 

“ They are: net worth a:thousand farthings,” she 
replied, looking up at him ealmly, } 

“ Then will you tell me them?” he drawled. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “Ifyou like, I was 
thinking: how-badly you: played f° 

by Jove?” he exclaimed, gazing at 
dimiration. “D-do you like 


” 

“Not much,” she replied, 

* Wor Ij” he said, looking pleased. “That's 
stwange, isn’tit? Do you know—he! he!—it’s vewy 
widioulous; but I was thinking the game of life was 
vewy. like the game ofic t.” 

“ How 2” she said, scarcely hearing him, her eyes 
fixed upon the tall form of Chudleigh Chichester as 
he stood talking to. Mrs, Vavasour, and looking round 
—as she could plainly see—with eager yet pain- 
fully-searching eyes. “ Was be looking for her?” 
she thought. 

“ He! he!—it:is widiculous, One has suchstwange 
ideaws. sometimes, Y-¢es: This is what I 
th-thought, Men amd women are like the balls, the 
hoops: are the incidents and a-a-accidents of life, the 
mallets are the f-fates, and the lawn, the gwound you 
know, is the course of twue love.” 

She looked up with a weary smile, and, speaking 
more to herself: thau him, said : 

«* How se, my lord? ‘ True lave,’ says’ the pro- 
verb, ‘never runs smooth.’” 

*T'he pwoverb is: wong,” exclaimed his lordship, 
eagerly, ‘at l-least,sometimes. Don't you believe 
in pwoverbs, they’te so:widiculous, Why shouldn’t 
twoe love won smooth when there areall the th-things 
to make it ?” 

She bowed)her head, 

“T cannot answer,” she said. 
therefore Lam beaten. Go on.” 

“ Where ?” exclaimed tke peer, his pretty little 
smilitude having flowa from his: narrow brain long 
ago. “ Oh, ab, yes—by Jove!—weally forgot. Where 
was. 1/?—oh, well, the winning-post is matwimony, 
and that’s all. There’s nothing:more left—hel he |” 
counting up on his fingers, “ balls men aud. women, 
mallets fate, lawnatwue love; post matwimouy—y-e-s, 
that’s all.” 

“Tt iswery pretty,” said Carlotta. “Where did 
yowread it?” 

“Nowhere, pon honour,” exclaimed his lordship, 
triumphantly. “ Perfectly owiginal, 1 assure you,” 

* You're making fun of me, Miss 





“T don’t know, 


Lawiey. 

“No, no, Liam: not,” she: said, almost eagerly, 
avousing herself with a start, and. smiling coldly up 
ia his face, 

“ Are you sure?” he asked, screwing his eyes. up 
searobingly and shaking his golden buir slowly. © I’ 
so glad. 1 hate you.w make fun of me, COar—Miss 
Lawley, I mean. You know I do, don’t:you? I'm 
afwaid youialways think I’m vewy widiculous.” “ 

“ No, I do not,” she said, turving her face atpay 
with an apprehension of wuat waz coming that made 
her feel cold and’ faint 





* Let us go and find Lady Mildred.” 

“Oh; no, not this minute!” he: said, flushing, aud 
dropping into the seat. by her side. “Don’t go this 
minute, Car—Miss Lawley. I want to speak to you 
—if I dare; you'll listen tome, won’tyou? I—Car- 
lotta, I love you, I—you know I do, any fellow could 
see that l-long ago.” 

Struggling on with his softened “r’s and drawling 
voice quickened by the excitement, he paused at last 
for breath, and, clutching at her hand nervously, 
waited for her to speak. 

How wondrous is the human heart! Struggling 
with her feeling of blank despair and horror, she re- 
membered years after the thrill of triumph that she 
felt as she compared this idiot’s babbling to the noble 
flood of words, the flashing eyes of that other one 
who had asked and taken his refusal like a man. 

“ Oh, speak, oh, speak, Carlotta!” exelaimed tho ex- 
quisite, with puny accents. ‘ Tell me you l-love,me,” 
then he stopped, for her cold, dreamy face startled 
him. “Are y-you ill?” he asked, aghast. 

“Give me time,” she gasped, asif forair. “Give 
me till to-night,” shepleaded, pushing his hand away 
with her own icy one. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, catching at her arm and 
drawing her towards him. “Now—now!—let mo 
keow if you love mo and will be Lady. Crownbrii- 
liants.” 

Was it possible that he knew the winning card 
that he should play it at-this critical moment ? 

“ Now,” he repeated, putting his other arm. round 
her waist. “ Come, Carlotta, s-say yes!” 

A shadder ran through her frame, but her voice was 
cold, calm, unquiveriug and even clear as, summon- 
a her strength, she looked down upon lim and 
oe 

(To be continued.) 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


———_>__——_- 
CHAPTER LX. 

Tie wedding-day had come and gdhe, but thera 
was no marriage, maguificent Parisiau trous- 
seau’ was hidden ont'of sight; the upliolsterers and 
French cooks had been dismissed ; and the silence 
and gloom of the grave had settled down upon the 
old Higtiland castle; for‘in her chamber Lady Mar- 
guerite lay at the point of death. 

She had borne all her sorrow with fortitude, and 
determined to sacrifice herself rather than harass 
and disturb her father; with a heroism that amounted 
to sublimity ; but theshock and joy of her sudden 
release had prostrated her ona bed of illness, from 
which those who loved her best feared she never 
would rise. 

The earl did not return from London. They had 
telegraphed for him repeatedly without success, and 
now that his daughter grew worse, day by day, Cap- 
taiu Forsythe had gone down in person to find him 
and bring him to Ravenswold. 

Lady Marguerite’s disexzse was brain-fever, of a 
very malignant type, and 'the'crisis was at hand, 

* We shall know to-night,” said Doctor Renfrew; 
who had shaken off the bitter burden of his own 
grief, and was doing his utmost to save Pearl. He 
shook his head. sadly as he looked down upon her 
wan, waxen face, “ I'm afraid the chances are against 
her. If she lives, it will be a miracle,” 

Lady Neville left the:room in tears. 

The dreadful dénouement iu regard to the baronet, 
together with Marguerite’s illness, and the earl’s ua- 
accountable delay, had completely unnerved’ that 
stately matron, She did nothing but weep and’ be- 
moan her rueful fate. 

The countess remained by Pearl's bedside, wrapped 
in her velvet dressing-gown, her turban awry, her 
spectacles pushed back. ' 

She looked down upon the white, wan face of' the 
dying girl with a suspicious moisture in her eyes. 

rguerite was tossing restlessly, and clasping and 
unclasping her thin little hands. 

“Oh, papa,” she moaned, plaintively, “I will do it 
for your sake; butI shall die—I know I shall die. 
It would be sin to be Sir Bayard’s wife and my heart 
another’s—and I love him—my darling! ury dars 
ling!” . 

The dowazer arose with a determined air, and} 
grasping her cane, left the room, leaving Judith alone 
with her young lady. 

The countess wentin search of Lady Neville; and 
found ker on a siken couch, with a jewelled salts 
bottle at her nose. 

“Lady Neville,” sho began, abruptly, “if that 
poor child should die, I shall feel always that we've 
murdered her.” 

ier ladyship uttered alittle shrick, 

* Oh, for merey's sake,” shecried, “do not say such 
dreadful things! I amso worried now, and Lava 
suffered so much——” 
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“Don’t speak of what you've suffered,” inter- 
rupted the countess; “think of that poor young 
thing that we’ve brought to the brink of the grave! 
What did she suffer when we were trying to force her 
into a marriage with a murderer? Think of that, 
Lady Neville!” 

Her ladyship sobbed hysterically. 

“T’m sure we didn’t know—we thought——’ 

“ Yes, we did know,” cried the dowager; “ we 
did know that the girl hated him, and that was 
enough. I see myerrornow. If the man had really 
been Bayard Broughton, the wrong would have been 
the same. Iseeit now, and l’ve come here to tell 
you what I'll do.” ” 

Lady Neville ceased her sobbing, and was grace- 
fully attentive. 

“"There’s but one thing that will save Marguerite’s 
life. She loves Forsythe—she must marry him!” 
pursyed the countess, 

Lady Neville uttered a cry of dismay, and covered 
her face with her bands. 

“ Hush! hear me out!” the dowager continued. 
“Forsythe will be here to-night; let him go to 
Marguerite ; let her know sheis at liberty to love 
him, and it will save her life. We can’t wait to 
find the earl, but you can win him over—he won't 
object when he knows her life was at stake. Consent 
to this; let Marguerite marry the captain, and I will 
make him my heir, just as 1 intended to do by Sir 
Bayard. What do you say?” 

Lady Neville reflected. 

In the space of a minute her shrewd brain, always 
keenly alert where its own interests were involved, 
took in all the future possibilities. A marriage with 
a captain, a man with no name or pedigree, was a 
deplorable thing ; yet as the heir of the Countess of 
Mortlake it would be no difficult matter to secure for 
him a peerage. 

“* What do you say ?” repeated the. countess, im- 
patiently. 

“What canI say?” replied her ladyship, ‘‘if the 
child’s life’s at stake?” 

“ Why, say that you'll try to. save it. Well, well, 
"tis settled ; it won’t be difficult to make it right with 
the earl when he comes; and he might search Eng- 
land from end toend and not find a better husband 
for his daughter.” 

So it was understood that Lady Marguerite was 
to marry the man she loved ; but, all uncouscious of 
this great happiness in reserve for her, the poor girl 
lay suspended as it were between time and eternity. 

The golden September afternoon waned, the cri-p, 
cool twilight fell, and Captain Forsythe drove up the 
avenue under the yellow gloom of the oak boughs, 

The countess met him on the terrace, 

“ How is she?” were his first words, 

“ Alive!” responded the countess, with gloomy 
significance. 

The captain’s handsome face betrayed his deep 
emotion. 

“There is hope?” he questioned, his voice thick 
and hoarse. 

“ There’s always hope while life lasts,” answered 
the countess ; “ but only oue thing can save Mar- 
guerite’s life.” 

** And that ?” said the other, under his breath. 

“ She loves you—and if she lives she shall be your 
wife. You must save her, or lose her.” 

“T can’t lose her—1’ll save her—my love shall tear 
her from the very grave itself.” 

He was rushing past her, but the countess waved 
him back. 

** Not now,” she said; “ the doctors are with her. 
Wait.” 

“I can do more than the doctors!” 

**No doubt; but wait.. Where's the earl?” 

“ Heaven knows. He has not been in London— 
they know nothing of him at his club—nor any- 
where, ‘The lastsight that was had of him was at 
the railway station in Perth, 1’m afraid he’s come to 
harm.” 

“So am I,” echoed the countess. “ He would 
have been here before this if he had not come to 
barm. 1'm afraid the poor man has lost his reason— 
he was ina fair way for it.” 

“ Even in that case he would be heard from. I 
fear even worse than that. The'earl bas enemies. 
But I'll leave no stone unturned till he is found, or 
the mystery of his disappearauce made clear.” 

* * * * * 

It was midnight. The little French clock on the 
maniéi in Marguerite’s chamber just pointed to the 
miduight hour. 

Doctor Renfrew stood beside his patient with a 
grave face. She lay like a marble image, her face 
as white and wan as moonlight, her sweet eyes 
sealed, her lips parted by a faint gasping effort to 
breathe, all her glorious, golden tresses streaming 
unbound around her, her slender hands clasping and 
unclasping theuselves in a nerveless, wandering 
Way. 





The old physician shook his head, and glanced 
across at Lady Neville, 

“’Tis almost over,” he whispered. 

Judith, standing by, wrung her hands in agony, 
and the countess sat silent, with an awed, remorse- 
ful face. 

Captain Forsythe arose, and, approaching the head 
of the bed, bent over the lovely, dying face. Strong 
man and brave soldier that he was, he wept, in his 
great despair, like a woman, 

“My darling,” he murmured, clasping the little, 
wandering hands in his own, and holding them to 
his lips, while his tears rained down on the white 
face, ‘‘my precious love, can’t you speak to me once 
more? Only one word—say that you know me, that 
you love me, my beautiful little Pearl.” 

The passionate, plaintive voice, the tender kisses, 
and raining tears aroused the failing senses of Mar- 
guerite, and called her back from the very gateg of 
death. She lay entirely motionless for an instant, 
even her very breathing suspended; then with one 
painful gasp her sealed lids fluttered open, and the 
sweet blue eyes looked up full of recognition and 
deathless devotion. 

“You know me, you do know me, Pearl?” cried 
the captain. 

“I know you—and I love you.” 

The whispered words, faint as a dying zephyr, 
reached her lover’s ear, and he clasped her to bis 
breast in a transport of bliss, 

“ And you are mine—my own for ever'and ever— 
there is nothing to separate us now, sweet one, and 
you shall live for my sake,” he cried. 

‘For your dear sake,” responded the feeble lips, 
and with a smile of ineffable content she settled 
down, her head against. his breast, her thin, white 
fingers clasping his hand, and dropped off to sleep 
like a babe. 

** She’l live,” uttered Doctor Renfrew, drawing 
his haud across his eyes as he left the room, 





CHAPTER LXI, 

THE Countess of Mortlake sat in her. chamber, on 
the following morning, wrapped in her royal velvet, 
when her waiting woman entered to say that Captain 
Forsythe begged the favour of a short interview, 

* Bring him in then,” said the dowager,’ who, 
now that the pressure was removed from her heart 
and conscience, was fast falling back into her old, im- 
perious habits ; “‘ send him in.” 

The woman obeyed, retiring discreetly as the cap- 
tain entered. He advanced to the dowager’s side 
with a courtly bow. 

“You perceive,” he began, with that irresistible 
smile of his, “you perceive, my dear countess, that 
Iam already presuming upon your great kindness, 
I have a story to tell, and I want to know if you'll 
have the patience to hear it.” 

“I’m not fond of stories, Captain Forsythe,” she 
replied, crustily, but at the same time indicating a 
seat in front of herarm-chair, which the captain very 
gracefully accepted, “and I can’t see what in the 
world you can have a story about!” 

“ I have one, nevertheless, begging your ladyship’s 
pardon,” continued the captain, * but I'm not given 
to many words at any. time, and I promise to be very 
brief. ‘T'o begin, Colonel Richard Brooke, the 
worthy soldier who played the réle of Sir Baronet 
for the last few months, has been urrested, and com- 
mitted to prison by an indictment for murder—the 
murder of Sir Bayard Broughton.” 

“So I was informed by Lady Neville not ten 
minutes ago—and, let us add, the news gave me great 
satisfaction ; but what has that’ to do with your 
story ?” 

“ More than your ladyship expects, perhaps,” re- 
plied the captain, his brown eyes twinkling, “I 
happen to know that Sir Bayard Breughton is alive!” 

The countess started to her feet. 

“What do you say?” she cried; “Sir Bayard 
Broughton alive? What are you talking about, Cap- 
tain Forsythe 2?” A 

“About what I know to be so, my lady—but first 
hear my story: 

“ When your letter—you remember it, no doubt— 
in which you notified Sir Bayard Broughton oftyour 
determination to make him your heir, provided he 
should consent to marry the Earl of Strathspey’s 
daughter—when that letter, and the invitation to 
your ball, reached the baronet’s rooms the baronet 
was absent, having made a trip down to Sussex. But 
his bosom friend, Colonel Richard Brooke, who shared 
the baronet’s rooms, and purse, and whatever else 
he might. possess, in a very Damon-and-Pythias-like 
manner—this gallant colonel chanced to be present 
when the letter came, the letter bearing your lady- 
ship’s seal and coat-of-arms. 

“Now, it has since been revealed that Colonel 
Riehard Brooke was half-brother to Sir Bayard, 
and had long meditated to get possession of the title 
and inheritance which he fancied belonged to him; 








but Sir Bayard had no suspicion of this; he never 
dreamed that the colonel was aught else than the 
good friend he pretended to be. 

“ To return to the point, however, the letter bear- 
ing your ladyship’s coronet appears to have suggested 
some opening for action to the adventurous colonel. 
He broke the seal, read it, saw that Sir Bayard 
Broughton was fated to be arich and happy man, and 
decided that the hour had come when he must step 
into Sir Bayard’s slioes.” 

**Go on,” urged the countess, deeply interested. 

“ Accordingly,” pursued the captain, his handsome 
eyes still twinkling, ‘the colonel’s valet was at once 
sent down to Sussex to intercept Sir Bayard’s return. 
He did so in a most effectual manner. He waylaid 
the baronet. when he was driving toward London, 
struck down his horse, and d him from his 
carriage, <A brief struggle ensued, and the colonel’s 
valet drew a dagger, and plunged it, hilt-deep, into 
Sir Bayard’s heart.” 

The countess shuddered, and covered her face with 
her hands, ‘ 

“ Leonard was sure that his job was well done,” 
pursued the captain, ‘ and he proceeded to place the 
body of the murdered man in his own carriage, and, 
mounting up beside him, he drove toa pile of old 
ruins, some two or three miles distant. Here he 
dragged him out, and carried him into the old build- 
ing, and hurled him, headforemost, into a vault 
a dozen feet below. ‘I'he fall should, according to all 
reasou, have broken the baronet’s neck ; but, I dare- 
say, he was not.born to -be murdered, Instead, the 
shock of the fall roused him, and sent the blood from 
lis wounds, that was flowing inward, gushing out in 
great jets. This saved his life, but it left him very 
weak, 

“For an eternity, it seemed, he lay there, on the 
reeking flagstones, in utter darkness, and suffering 
indescribable tortures.. If Sir Bayard ever was a bad 
man——”’ 

“He never was,” interrupted the countess; “a 
better man never lived.” 

The captain smiled, and went on: : 

“| was going to say, if he had any sins upon his 
soul, he repented of them in those endless hours of 
darkness and torture, when, bereft of all hope, he 
faced death in all its horror. But, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, help and deliverance came. At last, the 
sound of footsteps and ‘the murmur of human voices 
broke the grave-like silence, and the light of a lauterz 
streamed in upon the darkness, 

‘The baronet lifted up all the voice he could com- 
mand, and cried for help. [t came, in the form of a 
band of counterfeiters, who carried on their unlawfa} 
proceedings iu an adjoining vault. They surrounded 
him—gruff, dark-faced men, stained with crime, yet 
not without some human good. They dressed his 
wounds, gave him nourishment—in short, got him on 
his feet again, and asked no remuneration but his 
promise not to betray them. You may be sure ho 
gave them that.” , 

“And Sir Bayard ?” gasped the countess, 

“ Returned to London, and found that bis place 
was filled, his name, his title, even his old garments, 
had all been appropriated by the man who was his 
bosom friend.” 

“ Where is he now ?” cried the countess. 

“He determined to remain incognito for a time, 
and see how matters went; and, my dear countess,” 
he continued, his brown eyes fairly dancing, “ is it 
possible that you do not suspect? Is there no look 
of my ancestors in my face to tell you who I am?” 

The countess arose, with a stifled cry, staring 
wildly over her glasses. 

The captain put up bis hand at the same moment, 
aud removed his wig of black, curling hair, and stood 
before her in all his stalwart Saxon beauty, 4 
Broughton from the crown of his blonde head to the 
sole‘of his aristocratic foot. 

The old lady stared for a full minute in utter 
amazement, then she sat down and ‘folded her hands 
meekly, 

“ Well, well,” she uttered, “what a stupid old 
woman I must be!” 

The captain broke intoalaugh, and the sound fired 
her temper. 

“ How dared you deceive me so?” she cried ; “ why 
didn’t you make yourself known to me, and spare all 
this trouble ?” é 

“I beg your pardon, my honoured kinswoman,” 
explained the young man, “I should have done 60, 
but not long after my recovery I went to the ball at 
Dalewood, curious to meet the man who had the 
daring. audacity to personate myself. I got: up this 
little disguise for the occasion, fully intending to 
make myself known in a few days. But that even- 
ing I met Lady Marguerite! Well, it was’a case of 
love at first sight. .I might have resigned my name 
and inheritance, but never her, Ou-the instant I con- 
ceived the madcap design of tryiug my power to wit 
her under my. assumed. name and character. You 
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know how. far I haye succeeded! She thought me 
worthy of her love, and your ladyship honoured me 
ith——” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks !” ejaculated the countess ; “ don’t 
presume on my preference—I'll never forgive you— 
I won't!” 

But she ended by throwing her arms about the 
great fellow’s neck, and sobbing like a girl, 

The baronet declared himself the happiest and 
proudest man in England. 

‘But not a word of this,” cried the dowager, glee- 
fully, when she had dried her eyes; “clap on your 
black wig again—poor Marguerite’s too weak to bear 
surprises now, and. I want to keep my Lady Neville 
in the gall of bitterness a while longer. A captain’s 
too vulgar for her fipe ladyship! Won't she stare 
when she hears the story ?” 

_ The captain readjusted his black locks. 

“ But there is one matter that must be attended to,” 
he said, gravely; “the man who calls himself 
Colonel Brooke bas been arrested.” 

“Let him be tried for his crimes,” replied the 
countess. 

“No,” responded the baronet, “he is my half- 
brother, according to his own statement, and I can 
afford to forgive him now. Let him go free—and,” 
he added, a little hesitatingly, “I haven't much in 
my own right to give, but I shall do what I can. 
Poor fellow, it does seem unjust that I should have 
all, and-he nothing, I must give him enough to get 
out of England with, at any rate.” 

The countess gave vent to her dry, peculiar 
faugh. 

“I’m sure of your identity now,” she remarked ; 
“no one but a Broughton would ever dream of re- 
warding the man whe tried to murderhim. But have 
it yess own way, Hand me that writing-case, will 
you ” 

The baronet obeyed, and she proceeded to write 
a cheque for a considerable amount. 

“ That will content you,” she said, and Sir Bayard, 
bowing profoundly, withdrew. 


(Te be continued.) 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


——@— 
CHAPTER LI. 

Upon that eventful Saturday night, while Darrel 
Moer and Grimrod, the mevements of the latter un- 
known to the former, weraispeeding towards the 
Cypresses, with the fell purpose of murderin their 
hearts, @ great and unaccountable dread settled 








Honor Glint..|She grew unéasy even before the 

night fell. A vague depression, such as offen warns 

sensitive people of an im i il, seized upon 

her, deepening into a terrible foreboding, and that 

ple dread and gloom which no reasoning could 
spel. 

Presently Miss Bing appeared at her door with 
the announcement : 

“T have just received a telegram from Mr. Moer. 
He’s on his way here. He’ll be here to-night.” 

“What for?” 

“That is what I cannot guess. I wrote to him 
that the doctor’s assistant-had carried away the 
dead body of Mrs. Moer, so he’s not coming to see 
her. His visit concerns you.. He says I am not to 
release you‘ upon any account, nor for any con- 
sideration whatever,’ Can it be that he is taking 
this journey merely to exact a promise from you 
which I could exact just as well as he ?” demanded 
Miss Bing. “ Perhaps,” she added, with a sudden 
idea, “ he has slipped up in his marriage with Miss 
Floyd, and he’s coming back to you.” : 

Honor shuddered. She knew that Darrel Moer 
had loved her as much as he was capable of loving 
any one, and the idea seemed to her not unlikely. 

“But Iam not his wife,” she said. “I will not 
poe him, If he should come to-night, I will not 
see him,” 

“He is master in this house,” said Miss Bing, 
oot ‘ “; were zea to be rey to receive his 

sit. I must go now to prepares his supper. Ihave 
a you of Mr. Moer’s coming, so that oon will not 

ire, 


Mans retreated abruptly, securing the door behind 
r. 


Honor’s first act, after the woman’s withdrawal, 
was to push her bedstead aghine’ the door leading 
into the hall, and to wheel her chest of drawers 
against the door givinginto Miss Bing’s room. Thus 
barricaded, she felt mure secure, 

. I believe I comprehend the reason of his com- 
ing,”’ the young girl thought. ‘ Miss Floyd has re- 
fused to marry him, and his old fancy for me has 
revived. I understandnow why I feel so strange to- 
night. Darrel Moer thinks that he can force me to 
become his wife. But I will not be here to meet 
om she said to herself, her dusky eyes flashing. 

y only safety isin flight. He is utterly without 
honour or principle. . I dare not mect.him,» 1 vill 





risk .everything—death even—rather than remain 


here in a trap helpless, like some snared bird. But, 


can I escape ?” 

The key-holes of both the doors were covered by 
her. barricades. She stole to the hearth, pushed 
aside the fender, and with her slender fingers pried 
up two of the bricks forming the hearth. 

In a little cavity beneath these bricks was hidden 
a breakfast-knife. 

Honor took it out. It had been worn and ground 
to a point, and had been as keen as a dagger. The 
blade, however, was broken now, and the keen edge 
was indented and broken, showing that it had been 
subjected to severe use. 

onor seized this implement and mounted her 
table before the window, 

The nails and spikes which fastened down the 
window had been loosened by the toil of days and 
nights, and Honor drew them out readily. Shehad 
taken them out before many times, for she had not 
tamely submitted to her captivity, anf; had not 
ceased to plan an escape from the hour in which 
she had come to the Ceptesses. 

She pushed up the lower sash, and examined the 
fastenings upon the shutters—a hasp, staple and 
padlock. She had cut the wood nearly away around 
the heel of the hasp, and fifteen minutes’ work 
would suffice to enable her to open the heavy wooden 
shutters. 

She set to work resolutely, with all her strength 
concentrated in her slender wrists andhands. She 
toiled as a man toils for his life. But fifteen 
minutes had never seemed so long to her before, nor 
had she ever crowded so much of work and anxiety 
into a similar space of time. 

She paused often to listen. The dulled knife 
lipid, and frequently refused to penetrate the 
wood. 


But the girl’s heart did not falter, and at last she 
achieved her triumph. The hasp and padlock hung 
loosely on one of the shutters, and both would open 
at her touch. ~ , 

She swung them wide, and leaned out of the win- 
dow, and looked at éarth and sky. How glorious 
—_ oe stars, the fresh breezes, the waving of the 


She did not heed the noxious air that came up from 
the reeking fens, but exulted in the strange delight 
of her ial freedom. 

She had a small pair of toy scissors, which she 
had used in sewing, and with these she divided the 
ends of her sheets, softly tearing the wide linen into 
heavy strips. 

Then with difficulty she cut up the thick woollen 


. | blankets, tying all her strips into one continuous 
down like a dense black pall upon the soulof young | ro 


pe. 

* T can’t make it reach from the bedstead to the 
ground,’’ she thought. “I shall have to drag the 
bedstead to the window. How the time is passing. 
Darrel Moer must soon be here. And Miss Bing is 
likely to comé up at any moment to see if I have 
gone to bed. I begin to fear that I shall not escape.” 

She pushed the bedstead under the window, ex- 
erting all her strength, and panting heavily, stop- 
ping frequently to rest and listen. No sounds yet 
of Miss Bing. 

She trembled with anxiety lest her jailer should 
hear the-rumbling of the bedstead, and she looked 
— for some farther barrier to place against the 

r. 

“ She creeps upstairs like a cat when she comes,” 
murmured Honor. ‘She may be at the door now. 
She is likely to pounce upon me at any moment.” 

The fear spurred her to even greater quickness. 

She secured one end of the rope she had made to 
the bedstead, and dropped the other out of the win- 
dow. It fell within three feet of the ground. 

* That will do,”’ she said, aloud, with a breath of 
reli f.. “‘ And now I must attempt my flight.” 

She put on her hat and fur tippet, and climbed 
over the bed upon the high window-sill. 

ithout a moment’s hesitation’ she grasped the 
frail rope, and swung herself clear of the house. She 
slipped slowly downward, the rope ara dange- 
rously, and her hands catching upon the thick 
knots, and tearing the tender skin, but she reached 
the end safely and dropped noiselessly upon the 


ground. 

Honor looked about her with wild eyes, and then, 
as @ consciousness that she was indeed free burst 
fully upon her she upraised her eyes with a prayer 
of gratitude to Heaven, and then sped like an arrow 
from the bow across the cypress-shaded lawn. to the 
paved road, and along this to the highway. 

As she opened the big five-barred gate, and stood 
upon the high road, she paused for a moment, uncer- 
tain which way to go. 

_ “I must get to Somersham station,” she thought. 
“ Which way shall I take? I’ve not much time to 
deliberate. I’ll turn to the right.” 

She did so, setting out at a rapid walk, and keep- 
ing a look-out before and behind her. 

She had gone some three miles when she heard 
the rattling of a vehiclé, rapidly driven, approach- 
ing her from the direction in which she was going. 





“Tt may be—it must be Darrel Moer!” she 


thought. 


She. sprang over a roadside ditch and hid herself 
in a thicket of alders. 

Some two minutes thereafter a dog-cart drawn 
by a powerful, fleet horse came rattling around a 
curve in the road and passed her. . 'The vehicle had 
but a single occupant. 

That occupant was Darrel Moer. 

She recognized the dark, moustached face witha 
thrill of terror, and dared not stir from her conceal- 
ment until he was well out of sight. She trembled, 
and was strengthless. Her very breath was hushed, 

** He has come from Somersham station,” she said, 
as soon as she could command her thoughts. ‘1 
am upon the right road.” 

She was about to arise and resume her wearisome 
flight wher a second clatter of hoofs upon the 
paved road beyond the curve made her shrink back 
in her concealment. 

A horseman came riding past at a good pace from 
the direction in which Moer had come, and followed 
the direction in which Moer was going. No thought 
of appeal to this rider entered Honor’s mind. 8 
looked so dark and fierce and terrible that she felt 
an instinctive horror of him, and hid herself yet 
deeper from his sight. 

The horseman was Grimrod. 

When he had passed on out of her Bight the girl 
crept out from the friendly thicket, and fled along 
the lonely road, in the chilly night, through the 
gloomy fens, as if the pursuers had been at her 
heels. She knew that it was only a question of 
ae and that Darrel Moer would soon be on her 
track. 





CHAPTER LII,. 

Darrewt Morr was not many minutes in travers- 
ing the distance that separated him from the Cy- 
presses after passing Honor, and he drew up at the 
five-barred gate, leaped out, opened it, remounted 
his dog-cart, and drove up to the house, passing 
around toward the stable-yard. 

On turning the angle of the dwelling he beheld 
Honor’s manufactured rope swinging from her win- 


ow. 

He looked up at the open blinds with a great yell 
and dashed around to the rear door, sounding such a 
peal upon the knocker as waked every echo in the 
house. 

Miss Bing came running to the door in affright. 
She undid the fastenings, and Moer burst in the 
door, while the chain was yet in her hands. 

He looked like a maniac, 

“The girl!—the girl!’”’ he gasped, glaring at her 
with lurid, bloodshot eyes. ‘‘ Wuere is she?” 

**She’s upstairs, sir. Lor’, you do give me sucha 
turn. She’s up in her room, sir——” 

“ The same room that she had when I was here?” 

“ The very same, sir-——” 

** Come out here. I have something to show you.”’ 

Moer seized the woman’s arm and half dragged 
her around the house, pausing under Honor’s win- 


dow, 

At sight of the swinging rope Miss Bing uttered 
a shrick that pealed far out upon the fens. 

“ She’s escaped!” she cried. “She was in her 
room two hours ago. I told her you were coming, 
She’s not been long gone.” 

She tore herself loose from Moer’s grasp and 
started away, entering the house and ascending te 
Honor’s room. , 

She looked ont at Moer from Honor’s open wine 
duw with groans of despair. 

*‘Tt’s not my fault,”’ she bewailed. “I’ve guarded 
her like the crown jewels—that I have. Here’s the 
knife I missed. Oh, Mr. Moer, she’s somewhere on 
the road. Did you see nothing of her?” 

“Nothing!” cried Moer. ‘“ Yet she must have 
taken the road to Somersham station. She expected 
me to-night? She must have heard me approach, 
and have hidden herself in some way-side thicket. 
I’ll overtake her yet.” 

He hurried back to his dog-cart, leaped in, seized 
the reins, and drove away furiously. Miss Bing 
called to him frantically, telling him that Miss Glint 
did not know the way to Somersham, and that she 
was likely to have gone in the wrong direction, but 
her words fell on empty air. Moer neither heard 
nor heeded them. He drove out of the grounds, and 
lashed his horSe along the public road, his glaring 
eyes roving from one side of the road to the other, 
his brain in a tumult. 

At the distance of half a mile from the Cypressee 
he met Grimrod. The latter could not turn back at 

his approach, although he recognized the dog-cart 
afar off, and met Moer with a cool audacity, raising 
his hat to him. 

Moer’s rage for an instant gave place to amazo- 
ment. 

“Grimrod! You here !” he ejaculated. 

“Yes,” said the manager, jauntily. “I came. 
in the same train with you. Why don’t you go on 
to the €snresses? Have you backed out of your 
undertaking? Are you going to let this puny girl 
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oust you from one of ‘the finest estates in Bng- 
land ?” 

“No, no, no! She’s escaped—not an hour ago; 
she’s on the road somewhere. She’s on her way to 
Somersham. We've passed her.” : 

Grimrod uttered an oath at which a demon might 
have shuddered, and wheeled his horse and sped 
away in the direction he had come like a whirl 
wind. 

Darrel Moer drove after him at fall speed. 

The two scanned the bushes with keen glances as 
they sped ; but they knew that'their quarry mustbe 
farther on, and did not linger on the road. 

“© We shall find her some three, four, or five miles 
ahead,” ‘thought Grimrod, spurring on his steed. 
“ A delicate girl like that would be all night walking 
to Somersham.”’ : 

Since leaving the farm of the Cypresses, during 
her five miles of flight, Honor had not seen a house 
nor a shelter of any description. ‘ 

The country through which she was passing was 
to her like an unknown world. The unwholesome 
fens, the malarious air, the widespread look of deso- 
lation, the yoouing roadside ditches, seemed to her 
strange and unreal. 

“I’m so tired!” she cried, at last, piteously. “ So 
tired! I must stop. I must rest. Oh, what is 
that ?”’ 

She halted and listened, with great wild eyes. 

It was the clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 

“Tt is that horseman who followed Darrel Moer,” 
she thonght, in a panic. “‘ They are coming back, 
and the horseman isin advance. They mean me 
some awful harm. I feelit. They will find me in 
the thickets or the fens. Where shall I hide? ‘Oh, 
Heaven, save me!” 

The girl’s strength was waning. She could hold 
out but a minute longer. 

In that last minute she was conscious of # cot- 
tage close at hand—a low stone cottage, with an 
overhanging roof. She staggered towards it, opened 
the little gate, crept wearily up the narrow walk, 
and dropped, in an utter exhaustion, into a dusky 
clamp of bushes, unable'to reach the door. 

“I—I cannot stop here,” she murmured. “* They 
will find me here. I must go on farther.” 

She crept away on her hands and knees over a 
patch of green grass into a denser thicket of orna- 
mental bushes, whose early and dense foliage 
reached even to the ground, and perfectly.screened 


er. 

She had hardly settled herself into this obscurity 
when the horseman came riding up. 

He halted abruptly at the gate, which had fortu- 
nately swung shut, and uttered yell that was in- 
tended to arouse the inmates of the cottage. Tthad 
that effect. 

An upper window opened, and woman's head 
looked out in surprise at him. 

Sounds such as that to which he had given utter- 
anée were not common on that lonely road and at 
that‘hour. 

Grimrod raised his hat ‘to the woman. 

**Excuse me, madam,” ‘he said, politely, “ but‘I 
am in search of my daughter, who is not in her right 
mind, and has fled from her home. ‘She would be 
somewhere about here by this time, Have you 
taken her in ?”’ 

“T have not, sir,”’ replied the woman, courteongly. 

“I may have passed her or she may be on ahead,” 
eaid -Gri “Phere have been ‘no turns, 8o she 
cannot have quitted this road. My son-in-law is 
coming on behind, madam, and ‘he may ask you the 
same question that I have done, My daugitar is 
only @ young girl, seventeen, madam, and of most 
striking appearance, having black eyes and golden 
hair. Shecalls herself Honor Glint, andhasa great 
terror of her husband,;who adores her. If she should 
have hidden herself in the fens until we passed—in- 
sane'people are very cunning—and if she should 
ames to you, madam, be kind enough to detain 

er.”’ 

With another bow he spurred away. 

The woman retreated from the window, leaying it 





open. 

Honor laid her cheek upon the damp ground, the 
words of Grimrod ringing in her ears. 

“His daughter!” she thought “What can that 
mean? Can I be the person he meant? Has Dar- 
rel Moer found some man like himself ‘to personate 
my aoe and force me into some course repugnant 

me 


The suspicion seemed to her to be confirmed when 
Darrel Moer drove up in his dog-cart, alighted, and 
knocked at the door, 

The woman,-now fully dressed, looketl own from 
her upper window, exclaiming : 

“ Are you the gentleman in search of his insane 
wife?” 

**Yes—yes. Is she here?” 

“No, sir. Your father-in-law stopped to inquire 
a few minutes ago, and said you would probably 
also-stop. I have not seen the lady.” 

“Can we have passed her? Can she have taken 


‘Moer, half distractedly. ““Thanks, madam. ‘If you 
see her, please detain her.” 

He sprang again into his vehicle and drove on to- 
wards Somersham. 

The woman leaned upon her window sill and looked 
after him. 

Honor tried to rise, but ‘her strength was gone. 
Her whole being seemed one throbbing pulse. ‘She 
knew that she could not continue her journey on 
foot, and a feeling of utter desperation came over 
her. Shecould not throw herself upon the pity of 
the woman at the window above her—that was cer- 
tain. She stirred feebly, resdived’to ‘travel on, but 
the exertion made her quiver with pain, and a low 
moan burst involu ly from her ‘lips—sach was 
her exhaustion, such her nearness to fainting down. 
The woman at the window started and looked 
GorWhat ves that Paha? ked, as if speaking to 

t was ” she as! as if s ing | 

herself. “Ah!” : 

The girl tomprehended, or at least thought her 
presence was discovered. "With one supreme effort 
she crept out of the shubbery and looked upward 
with a pale, yrvete face, from out of which ‘her 
dusky eyes glowed like snus. 

“Oh, pity me!” she pleaded. “Helpme! Iam 
not insane. Iam not married. ‘Save me! ‘in Hea- 
ven’s name, save me !” 

The woman uttered an ejaculation, hesitated 
looked in the direction ‘in which the dog-cart had 
vanished, and then withdrew from the window. 

Honor heard her descend the stairs and open the 
house door, She came out upon the patch of lawn, 
bent over the girl, pickeil‘her up in her strong arms 
and carried her into the le 

“Poor little creature!” the woman muttered, 


relations come for her. Howcold she is! She anust 

be got warm, or she’ll have.a fit of illness after this. 
ure, She isn’t-able to do a hand’s turn for her- 

self. ‘I’ll‘have to wait on her.” , 

She gathered her up again in her.arms, and carried 
her upstairs to her own room and her own bed, The 
girl was limp and alwost lifeless. 

The woman gently removed the little boots from 
the weary feet, and loosened thegolden hair upon 
the small head. . 

‘ — like ! ‘how very like,”’ she said, with a heavy 
sigh. 

She began to remove the clothing from the tired 


form. 

When the sleeve of the dress came off in her, gentle 
hands, and the light fell the two memorable 
marks on Honor’s arm—those marks the sight. of 
which had so startled the —— yarn 
woman gave a great. cry and fe on knees by 

4 chat A ae called 


‘the bedside, an the girl’ ds, and 
wildly upon her 
The girl opened her eyes wearil 


Ye. 
““Who are you?” cried the woman, “ Tell.me 
‘your name.” 


*T am not his wife!” the girl moaned. “Indeed 
neha His wife is dead. I.am-only Honor 
aute— 


**Ts that your real name?” asked the woman, 
with @ fierce intonation; her very being seemed 
stirred to its deepest depths. “Ti isnot. Say itis 

The gifl looked af her interlocutor in a sort of 
Weary surprise, 

"No, itis not,” she said. “Oh, ‘Lam so.tined.” 

‘One word, what is your real name?” 

Tis women, ite bsatie strange cry—this tim 

woman, with. anather cry: ‘time 
full of joy, tuankagining, and ti ped 
down upon the givl.and showered kisses:and tears 
upon her, gbeaking @ host of incoherent words, ‘all 
0 = onor was toomumbed and tized te undar- 
stand. 

At last the woman calmed herself, and with:the 
entleness. of a mother, undressed the girl and tndke 
er up in bed. ty 

Honor presently fell asleep, and slepbuntil morn- 





over her now and then with tears a 
thanksgivings, 

When Honor awakened in the morning,. rested 
and refreshed, her hostess was still beside her, and 
looking at her with tender, loving eyes. 

The girl looked around her with.a:start;and with 
a gathering terror, as a:remembrance of the previous 
night came over her. 

* Hush, dear,” said the woman, gently. “You are 
| safe here. Those men shall not'take:you from me 
unless you choose to go, Lie quiet, while I.prepare 
your breakfast.” 

The girl smiled restfully up into the shonest ‘face 
of her hostess and lay back on her “pillow. 

The woman went out, and wasigone some'time,; 
returning at last with a dainty which she 


ing over her as a hen broods over:her:chickens. 
“My nameis Mrs. Williams,” sho said. ‘* My 
husband is a sailor in the ‘ Argus,’ and I’m expect- 





tothefens? Ah, no,she must be on ahead,” said 


ing. The woman watched by her eee es bering ha: 


fed to her guest with a motherly tenderness, hover: | milord, 


“ Oh, then I am sure. will be weg .”? cried 
Honor. “The * Argus %s papa’s ship. Papa is Cap- 
Wipes aedty, le ot its own daugh 

at , Miss, you are not his own daugh- 

ter’? ‘Youn said last night you did not know your 
"Howse reptiod yltdlin ee they wnkeesersi 

enor iy. 
The woman owt to ‘know something about her, 
and Honor trusted her instinctively. Besides, her 
only hope was in this woman. She was in 
terror lest her enemiesshould find her and demand 
that she should be.given up'to them. 
“And « were married to Darrel Moer!” -er- 
claimed Williams. “ What-a strange fatality ¢ 
Bat are uot his wife,‘and never have been, save 
for those words at the-alter. . You will ‘thank Hea- 
ven for that. I shall take you'to London to-morrow, 
In the meantime you are perfectly safe here. Even 
if he:should trace you here, Darrel Moer could not 
take you from me.” 
— ae poe var | yee 4 Moer. 4 

. unday passed peacefully withou 

en piniian Weenie Geseed dogs epee 

evening Or, s upon the 
couch in the cozy parlour, and Mrs. Williams went 
out to prepare her supper. 
Honor was.a little weary-still. Her ayes 
and she did not see.a face peering in at the ow 
through a crack in theishutters—the face of Darrel 
Moer. She did not dream that danger was'so near. 
But Darrél Moer and Grimrod were both in the 
house yard,-and both had seen her, They went 
around to'thé kitchen door and lifted the latch. It 
yielded, and they entered the house. Mrs. Williams 
confronted them with a-man’s bravery and resolu- 
fion, but they pushed past her and entered the 


“She don’t look insane. T’ll take care of ‘her'till her | parlour 


Honor sprang up, her eyes aflame; and stood ut 


seized upon her and ernshed her in his 
) arms, retreating towards the door. 

Darrel Moer cevered ‘his retreat with a pistol. 

‘This girl is my wife, and insane, whatever she 
may — we Pens = = Dare to molest us and you will 
rue it,”’ he ori i 

Grimrod hurried -out with his straggling captive 
to the cart, and put her in it. e bound her 
hands feet, and threatened her if she did not 
keep silence. 

“ Don’tirritate me!” he.hissed in herears. ‘Bo 
careful, (’miafiend whew:my: blood is up !"’ 
_ Honor was foneed to: lesep silence, nvurder 


in his eyes. ue 

Darrel Moer, with-his-louded weapon, backed out 
at the house door, came.down‘the walk, rie Bor 
the dog:eart, seized the: reins,,and drove in the di- 
rection.of the Cypresses, 

nsingwabcadagesanands ot te rt 
seren in 

“ You ought to hawe scttled that creature,” said 
Grimrod, ‘“ She'll identify usx-——” — 

‘How ican ishe? ‘Qur fases are muffled)” said 
Moer. “She won’t know us, not having seen us. 
We don't want more:bloodion: is necessary, 
We must hurry on with this thing we've undertaken 
and get back to London. I wouldn’t undergo again 
these.twenty-fonr hears. of se-and Eri fr 


amillion.pounds! ‘Phe girl must be dispo: 
fore midmght!” 

‘Grimrod nodded assent, and Moer drove on 
rapidly. 


‘fhe-conviction.came‘to'\Honor'thatthey were'con- 
weping dear ‘te:her' deom—that ‘they ‘meant ‘to ‘kill 


(Do be continueth.) 
LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


‘CHAPTER LITl, 

Systs and Pordita started for France the next day, 

y went to the pretty chateau in Normandy where 
Sybil had been so happy with her husband. "The an- 
ppy and remorseful wife had a conviction that. if 
Voiney lived’he would haunt the scene.of their lest 
Elysinm. Besides, the blackened and charred ruins.of 
the asylum already mentioned were within « half- 
ay drive.of the chateau. 

6 young countess with her sister and her child 
took up their abode.in. the:chatean, which had remained 
untenanted save by the servants left in: charge. 
From there they made long ,journeys into the sur- 
rounding country, ant, obtaining the ‘requisite 
authority, searched, or caused to. be examined, every 
insaue asylum they could hear of. 

tracked Monsieur Lampidtre, the French 

doctor, from place toplate, but when they’ 
brought -him to -bay be could or would ‘tell ‘them 
nothing but that his interesting patient, the English 
had perished im‘ the flames that'unhappy day 
when his asylum was burned. 

Neither the wife nor the sister believed him. ; 

They remained-abrosd-mostly for two years, bub 














ing him home soon——” 


no trace was discovered of the missing earl, 
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They returned to England. 

The child, the sen of Volney and Sybil, -grew in 
beauty and strength. Notwithstanding that despair- 
ing assertion of Sybil’s that ahe should never love 
her boy till hie father had seen him, he was the idol 
of her life. Shescarcely lived out of his presence. 

Perdita and Talbot Dane saw each other some- 
times ata distance. They had never met. 

The young barrister was slowly making his way. 
If Perdita had any regreta in his connection no one 
ever knew it. 

Mrs. Lorne, the kind, warm-hearted widow whom 
Perdita:had so long called mother, was dead. 

After remaining in Englaud nearly a year Sybil 
and Perdita went abroad again, taking up their abode 
this time in Paris. They lived very quietly and 
retired, forming few acquaintances, but going out 
much in an uvobtrusive manner, frequenting such 
places as the two women fondly imagined Volney 
wight visit if he were alive and in his right mind. 

From the first moment Sybil had réfused to believe 
that her iost husband was either dead or insane. She 
refused still, though in the three years since her little 
boy’s birth she had not obtained the slightest trace 
of his existence, 

They went to the Luxembourg Gardens one mor- 
ping, Perdita and she, 

For once the little boy, having a friend come to 
visit him, was left at home, and his young mother 
end aunt went to their airing alone. 

The Luxembourg Gardens'were not very gay, 
they were not so fashionable as they had once been, 
aud were falling to neglect; but for that very 
reason Sybil fancied her husband might like to come 
here, where he would see fewer people and be Jess 
seen himself. 

She-sat down by Perdita,.after two or three turns 
through the walks, and looked about her, watching 
every ene who passed or appeared in the distance 
with that yearning, questioning expression which 
rarely left.her eyes when outside her own ‘house, 

“So many people,” she said, sadly,'to Perdita, ‘and 
not one of them Volney, I-wonder how many times 
my heurt has leaped at some look in.another, sowe- 
thing in the walk, the attitude, the turn of the head, 
the sound of a voice that was the ‘least ‘like him. 
There is a gentleman now that if it were not for ‘his 
shabby air I should say was the very image of Vol- 
ney. There; he has gone out of sight, you cati't see 
himnow. Sit here, dear, while Igo tothe end of the 
walk and look after him. Not.that I.think it is he, 
of course, ‘but I like to fancy the resemblauce, and 
the least look like.him makes me.love to watch any 
one.” > 

Sybil rose, and moved quickly away in the p 
posed direction. 

Perdita watched'the tall, slender, supple figure with 
a half-tender, half-sad light in her brown eyes. 

“ Will she ever see him again, I wonder?” she 
said, almest aloud; “strange how she dlings to the 
belief that he is- alive. But without thatihope I don’t 
know what shewould do.” 

She had watched Sybil till she disappeared at a 
turning in the-walk. 

Her-eyes were still fastened absently upon the spot, 
when the young countess suddenly reappeared, com- 
ing toward her almost at a run, her eyes flashing, her 
beautiful face lighted with a strange und terrible ex- 
citement, 

Both bands wereclasped tightly upon a eard, which 
she held ‘as if she feared it-would escape’them. 

She leaned upon Perdita as she came'up, gasping 
for breath. 

“Oh, my dear, ny dear, it was le,” she eried, hys- 
terically,“‘and l've got lis address, and ‘I’m going 
straight to him,” 

Perdita looked at-her'in amazement, 

Sybil's lips ‘were shaking, her cheeks white ‘with 
agitation. 

As Perdita put an arm round her, amd drew ‘her 
down upon a:seat, shecaught her hand and pressed it 
against. herside convulsively. 

“My heart is beating sol can hardly breathe,” she 
said. “Qh, Perdita, Perdita, it seems tome l shall 
die of joy.” 

Perdita gently took tl:e card: Sy bil was ‘holding with 
trembling fingers, 
an Velué, No. 10,'‘Rue' Genevieve,” was;pencilled 
on it, 

Perdita-was not.so excitable as her sister-inlaw, 
but her cheek flushed as she read the card. 

“Where did-you get this, Sybil?” she asked. 

“I saw M. Noisette, and asked’ him if he knew the 
gentleman who had just passed. I thought:he raised 
his hat to him.’ He’toli-me-he was called M. Volné, 
and gave me his address.” 

“ Did you see the face of this gentleman really—of 
Alaa I mean?” inquired Perdita, rather doubt- 

ully. 

“ Not quite, I should not really have thought it was 

but for the name,” 





Perdita kissed the white, agitated face. 

“TI wou!'d not build too much on this, pet,” she 
said, softly ; “I am afraid you are hasty,” 

Sybil started up wildly. 

* You don’t think it can be any one else ?” 

“Tam much afraid it is. Remember how ‘man: 
such resemblances we have found, and the name 
really nothing, a mere accidental coincidence in all 
probability.” 

*T don’t think so.” 

“Let us go at ence and see for ourselves,” said 
Perdita, and moved:toward the gates wherethe car- 
riage was waiting, 

But Sybil stood still, ‘half averting ther face, one 
hand still pressed to her beating bestt. 

“T am so sureiit is he,” shesaid, ‘brdkenly ; “I—I 
wish, ii “~ Tiketo go a 

Perdita surprised, then she smiled faintly. 

“ Very well,” gheeaith; “you shail.go alone.” ¥ 

Sybil turmed and heéldout both ber thands. 

“Do yoursare wery much? Do you think I am 
= selfish ?” seen thalin 3 

“ | think youwre-very san bi ‘isall. Idon’t 
think this Mf. Vdinéis our Volmey. I only wanted 
to be with you tolhélp you bear ‘the Gisappointment 
if it is mot ie.” 

“T ameaseertain it is hems thatl thold this card 
in my bend.” 

“Go then, goalone ; I am.onily liis;sister, and he 
does notwven kuow thatilam that, perhaps.”’ She 
led the young countess quickly to the carriage door. 
“T will wait ,” she said, with a farewell pressure 
of Sybil’s ‘trenibling fingers:;; “ come back svon, ‘to 
relieve my suspense,” 

“ Rue Genevieve, No. 20.” 

The carriage whirled away to that modest but 
respectable quarter. 

Sybil sat-end strove to calm her agitation and 
excitement. 

“He must’he yery bitter‘toward me,”she thought, 
“to have lived near-messo longand made no sign. M. 
Noisette said he had known him‘three years at leasts® 

Dodd, the-coachman, drew upat last before No. 10. 
Rue Genevieve, and the-smart footman let down the 
steps of the landan foriher ladyship. 

Sybil’s emetion was such she could scareely com- 
mand her own ‘movements. She pulled her weil 
over her face‘te hide its excitement from herservauts. 

There was@ low flight of broad stone steps before 
her, with crouching stone lions-on ¢ither side. 

The footman ranayp these-and lifted the ponderous 
Gorgon's head thatanswered fora knocker. 

As its echees died away Lady Sybil Daue spoke to 


him. 

“Go back ‘to ‘the carriage and wait for me,” she 
said. 

The man hesitated an instantinvolumtarily, struck 
by the strangeness in her voice, ; 

“ Go !” she repeated, imperatively. 

As he obeyed her the door opened, and a short, 
smiling, black-eyed little Frenchwoman stood before 


her. 

Sybil asked if Monsieur Volné were in, 

‘he Frenchwoman nodded and.said : 

“ Oui,” and asked what name she:should give. 

Sybil threw back.her veil. 

“Not any. Please, please,” .she entmeated, pite- 
ously, “show me the door of his.coom and let. me go 
in witheut any warning. You will,.[ know,” andshe 
pulled out ber purse and thrust.it into the doubtful 
Frenchwoman’s hand. 

It was perbaps as much the sight.of the beautiful, 
lustronsjentreating face, as.the purse of gold that de- 
cided the Frenchwoman, m1 

She ledthe way with a significantmod and atrip- 
ping, noiseless step. 

She pointed to.a.baize-covered. door.at the head of 
the landing, and retreated herself.to count the con- 
tents of the purse and wonder who .the beautiful 
Anglice could be who.came to see.the handsome, cold 
monsieur who saw no one. 

Sybil’s heart was throbbing so that she could 
scarcely breathe. 

She stood a. moment to recover herself, then turned 
the silver knob, and, trembling so that-she was in 
danger of falling every moment, opened the door and 
entered, 

For an instant-Sybil thonght:she had made.some 
awful mistake, as she hesitated, leaning for support 
against the carved door-post. 

The room was. without.a carpet, the chairs.were of 
wood, and a wooden table:stood in oue corner of the 
room, 

There was a low bed aud a charcoalstove. Is 
looked blank and desolateas.a.cell, and no one was in 
sight, 

There was a small alcove at the farther side of the 
room, and, there being no curtain before it, Sybil ad- 
vanced silently to see what was there, 

gentleman who stood at a window within 
turned his head at her approach, and looked at her 


with a slow, intent, dilating gaze, the little colour 
that was in his face fading as he did so. 

He tuined about mechanically, 

Fer the first time in nearly four years Sybil Dane 
and her husband stood face to face, 

Both were changed, Volney frightfully so~-he 
who might have been this moment living in a 
palace, as it were, honoured, rich, titled and wor- 
shipped by the woman he adored—might have been 
but for that deceitful folly of his in pretending to be 
somebody else than himself in order te win the woman 
he so madly loved. 

He'had seen the folly of it. He had learned in 
bitterness and heartache that nothing is ever gained 
by venturing one step on a sinful path. 

He did not even know at this moment that he was 
the lawful master of all those fiue estates it had once 
been the summit.of his wildest dreams to be pessessor 


of, 

He did not kmow ‘that Perdita had become Lady 
— and that he had been proved the rightful 
earl, 
He had hid himself here these years hearing no- 
thing and not wishing to hear, a blind misanthrope, 
sour at all the world, and scarcely caring whether he 
lived.or died, so that he never saw.again the face of 
the wife who had betrayed him toa fate worse than 
death. 

And now here she was lovelier than ever in spite 
of her black robes, the light in her wonderful eyes 
undimme#and more lustrous than ever, the delicate 
face grown more exquisite, the lovely shape rounded 
and-developed into the superb outlines of a magnifi- 
cent womanhood. 

Tf@he had ruled his soul in the old time, if she had 
once’been a sufficient incentive to® course so false 
asiliis had.been, what was she now ? 

Wolney shivered inwardly with mingled love and 


anger. 

Butihe met’his wife with a cold and ummoved face. 
Sybil‘had ceased to tremble. 
Every ether sense seemed swallowed up.in the joy 
of fin -him, 

How 


eyes nowses he looked at ‘her, calm, cdlilanmoved, 
save for ‘that@azdling glance with which ihe seemed 
to search her 'to:the soul. 

d ‘to have grown taller, ‘but \porhaps 
that was ouly:the.attenuation of luug endurance. 

Poin bad gnawed |'kefiery teeth at Listheart ever 
since he had ‘first been told that his wifeihad been 
— one to contrive his commitment:toa Prench mad- 

ouse. 

It was Sybil who spoke first, 

“Thank Heaven, I-bave found you at last,” she 
said, “ Why have yontiidden yourself {rom me, from 
all cius,.so. istently ?” 

He looked at her a moment. 

“I have.not hidden myself,” he said, coldly. “LI 
have been here-all thetime, ever since I got out of 
the mathenah, Have you cume to inveigle me back 
to it ” 

Sybil shuddered. 

“TP? Ob, Voluey, no! Ihave come to entrest you 
to forgive me for ever suspecting, you so, .harvibly! 
Oh,,I was mad to doit! Come, back to.me, Volney, 
and forgive the past, and.I will atone, if life is.long 
enough, far my injustice ! 

“ Life is not enough,” answered Volney, impe- 
tuously, thinking of the agony that had overwhelmed 
him when Oheeny at ‘the instigation of the Fxencl 
mad.doctor said : 

“Tt is your wife who.sends you here, she thinks it 
is most protien on the whole, and may savetrouble.” 

No, life was not long enaugh, and the more _beau- 
tiful this woman was, the.more madly he oved ler, 
the less would he forgive her, the harder would he 
harden his heart agaiust her. 

** Don’t say that,” entreated Sybil. “Come, with 
us—Perdita und me—Perdita your sister, youknow. 
She has been with me almost.ever siuee 1 lost you. 
She is with me here now, in Paris. Oh,.my husband, 
if you knew how I.have. searched for you these 
years.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue PHILADELPHIANS.—It still remains impossible 
it seems to find out all the people whe own “‘gald, 
silver, and other watches in Philadelphia.” ‘The 
total number .of watches returned there for tax .is 
13,672 ; and of these there.are 12,826, gold,.714 silver, 
and 35 of other metals. If this were,a true. return, it 
would show that Philadelphians are not much ad- 
dicted to carrying time-keepers about them. But 
the whole thing is not.only a'sham but a gross pieco 
of injustice. There are not less than 100,000 
people who carry watches.in that city, and of these 
13,673 pay taxes on them, while the other 86.000 





escape, 
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|THE INTRODUCTION. ] 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 





THE Delancys were, unfortunately, poor—very 
much poorer than any one suspected, which was, in 
e certain sense, more unfortunate still, for it necessi- 
tated the struggle for “appearances ”’ which is so 
terribly exhaustive to sensitive persons. The De- 
lancys were extremely sensitive. They could endure 
cold, hunger, aud any ordinary deprivation with 
heroic fortitude, so long as the outside world re- 
mained in ignorance of the fact, ‘I'o keep them in 
ignorance, to invest with an appearance of luxury the 
meagre reality behind it, had been for a good half a 
score of years their “ being’s end and aim.” 

Yet the world—the keen-eyed and keen-scented 
world—was but partially deceived, It laughed at 


‘their efforts, but did not, with all its astuteness, guess 


ever so faintly at the superhumanness of those efforts. 

Therefore when Nina Delancy received an invita- 
tion to reside permanently or at least spend the first 
éhree months of the new year with Mrs. Santley it 
was considered that Fortune had at last condescended 
to bestow a favour upon them. 

To be sure Hollywood wasn’t much of a place, 
and Mrs. Santley was neither wealthy nor distin- 
guished—was in short only a very passable sort of 
person, socially considered, with some very strait- 
laced notions, and a great many curious little angles 
tu Ler composition—nevertheless circumstances ren- 
dered the acceptance of the invitation desirable. 

Mrs. Santley’s husband had been some sort of a 
distant relative of Mrs, Delancy, and tho families, 
though never intimate, had maintained a kind of 
formal friendliness, culminating at loug intervals in 
as formal visits. 

Since her husband’s death, however, Mrs, Santley 
had not been to London, though she had written 
three times in the two years, and the letters wero, as 
Kate Delancy expressed it, “ more like her than she 
was herself,” 





As we have only to do with the last, we will take 
the liberty of transcribing it. 

‘ RESPECTED FRIENDS,” it ran, “it has occurred to 
me that Nina might like to ‘live in the country.’ 
Hollywood is always dull and dreary—unusually dull 
and dreary this year—but a little dulness is better 
than the doubtful morality of the fashionable resorts in 
London for a young girl, who, it is to be hoped, is not 
quite spoiled yet by the vanities and wickedness of 
the world—though I am by no means certain of it. 
If my memory seves me, Nina is seventeen years of 
age—a mere child, but very likely thinking herself a 
wonlan—girls are so forward now. If you like for 
her‘fo come to Hollywood and make my home her 
own, I should be much pleased to have her come. 
I should advise her to leave her fiuery at home— 
there are no simpletons here to be astonished or 
charmed. If she can’t make up her mind to stay at 
least three months she had better not take the trou- 
ble to come at all. Enclosed you will find a bank- 
note to pay all necessary expeises of the journey. 
I shall send Frank to the station to meet her at mid- 
day on New Year's Eve, Providence permitting. 

“Very respectfully 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ Maria SANTLEY.” 

Now as Nina was the youngest of four sisters, and 
as the great question of existence for them all had 
nearly driven the paternal Delancy distracted, it was, 
as I have said, considered desirable to.acccpt this in- 
vitation which took one off his hands for at least three 
months, and which required no “outfit.” Alicia, 
Kate and Clarice could divide between them Nina’s 
share, and thus make a very presentable appear- 
auce, 

I doubt if Mrs. Santley ever stood quite so favour- 
ably in the regards of the Delancys before as on the 
reception of this rather ungracious letter, It was like 
a New Year’s gift to them, and oue mustn’t be too 
particular about phrases where such vital interests 





————— 
as funds are concerned, They all agreed upon this— 
all but Nina, 

Would you mind my introducing Nina to you if I 
will promise not to be tiresome about it? 

A lithe, willowy fignre—graceful, and yet with a 
certain decision and independence in the light, firm 
step, and proudly poised head, a fair complexion, 
with wild-rose tints in the cheeks, deepening to coral 
in the full, curved lips, the softest of golden-brown 
hair, matched by eyes of the same soft, rare shade, 
with finely cut features, delicate and refined, but not 
haughty, and you have Nina Delancy as she looked 
standing framed in the long western window, and 
gazing absently off into the hazy distance, the even- 
ing after the reception of the letter from Hollywood. 

Aud yet you can get but a meagre idea of her from 
this portraiture, for it was the girl’s warm, impulsive 
heart that gave to her face its changeful expression, 
which constituted its greatest charm. 

“Nina,” exclaimed Kate, rebukingly, “ you look as 
if you were sorry at this piece of good fortune.” 

“If I thought Mrs. Santley really wished me to 
come——” Nina began hesitatingly. 

“Oh, nonsense!” interrupted Alicia, impatiently. 
“Asif she would doa thing she didu’t wish to, you 
sensitive little goose !” 

“ But there doesn’t seem any heart in the invita- 
tion,” Nina responded, faintly. 

“You ‘unreasonable child!” cried Kate, with a 
laugh, “to expect anything in that line from our 
venerated relative. How can oue give what they 
have not got, pray ?” 

“Oh, hush, Katy!” Nina exclaimed, in a shocked 
voice, “I am sure she is very good to think of us at 
all,” 

“Good? Oh, yes, there’s no doubt on that point ; 
she’s a perfect paragon of goodness, All the ‘ vani- 
ties and wickednesses’ which beset ordinary mortals 
fall harmlessly upon her. So completely intrenched 
is slie in this armour of ‘ goodness’ that nothing can 
reach her through it. I expect it is only another 
proof of my innate depravity, but I do not like those 
dreadfully ‘good people.’ If I needed help or sym- 
pathy I would far souner go to one who through ex- 
perience knew my needs and was thus qualified to 
help me, and who would not instead give me a chap- 
ter of homilies upon the follies and shortcomings of 
humanity generally, very evidently meaning I should 
make a personal application of the same.” 

“ Oh, Kate, please do not talk so,” Nina said, softly. 
“Tam afraid it is wicked, and I know it is uuchari- 
table. Itis a life of folly and vanity this life we live. 
l feel it more and more every day,” and, smiling 
faintly, added, “I am going to leave it behind me 
with my ‘ finery’ when I go to Hollywood.” 

“Niua,” said Clarice, wheeling suddenly round on 
the piano stool, “‘basn’t our respected relative 
nephew, or some such connexion, who has taken or- 
ders? l’vea faint recollection to that effect. Possibly 
this benevolent friend of the family, knowing the 
straits to which we are sometimes put, has selected you 
for a wife for him. I daresay he is fifty, a widower, 
wears spectacles, has long, lank, sandy-gray hair, 
stoop in the shoulders, and a chronic melancholy radi- 
ating like a halo from his cadaverous face, But what 
does it matter how one looks? ‘Favour is deceitful 
and beauty is vain,’ you know, and, as you are the 
only one in the family who possesses the martyr- 
spirit to any remarkable degree, it is naturally ex- 
pected of you that you will sacrifice yourself on the 
altar of duty, thus securing an ‘ eligible settlement,’ 
as mamma says, a model husband, and a summer 
resort for your less fortunate elder sisters, Verily, 
Nin, you are favoured, for doesn’t somebody say 
‘whom the gods love marry young’? or something 
which amounts to substantially the same thing, 
practically considered, I'm most devoutly thankful 
the worthy dame didu’t select me for the honour 
nevertheless.” 

And pretty Clarice Delancy, the belle of the family 
by the way, shrugged her white shoulders in genuine 
French fashion, 

“Oh, Clarice, please don't!” Nina cried, looking so 
ludicrously shocked and embarrassed that the girls all 
laughed in chorus, though Alice hastened to say with 
more feeling than she had often displayed, being ono 
of those cool, dignified, impassive persons not often 
betrayed into such weakness: 

“ You are the only one of us good enough for 
martyr, Nina, but I trust no such fate as Clarice de- 
picts is in store for you, And I had rather have you 
at home a thousand times than to have the most beau- 
tiful things in the world if they are bought at the ex- 
pense of your bappiness.. There is no obligation, I 
am sure, about accepting Mrs, Sautley’s invitation.’ 

“Oh, I shouldo’t dare think of refusing,” Nina 
said, hastily, “ but—but the prospect isn’t very de- 
lightful, I will admit. I daresay it will allend—— 

“ In a wedding,” Clarice interrupted, gaily. _ 

The express train from London came sweeping 
round the lovg bend at the foot of the hill. crossed 
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havging trees, and shot away to the little red-bricked 

building dignified by the name of the “ Hollyweod 
tation.” 

. An ancient-looking vehicle, with horse and driver 

equally venerable, stood by the narrow platform in an 

upmistakeable attitude of waiting. 

The ancient Jebu, holding his horse by the bit rein 
—a precaution by the Way wholly unnecessary, as 
the animal maintained the most stoical composure 
upon all occasions—glanced indifferently over to 
‘where a young lady was standing. 

Frank Holman was not a ladies’ man, but some- 
thing in the sweet, earnest young face of the girl, 
shadowed just now by an expression of timidity and 
embarrassment, stirred all the latent gellanery in the 
man’s nature, and, dropping the rein, he made his way 
straight through the few passengers and involuntarily 
touched his hat to the young girl, whose face sud- 
denly lighted and cleared, 

“You're Miss Delancy, aren't you?” he asked, 

ently, 
. “Yes,” she replied, adding eagerly: “ Has Mrs. 
Santley been expecting me? Did she send you?” 

“ Oh, yes, miss, she has fidgeted all the morning lest 
you shouldn’t come,” 

Nina’s heart gave a sudden bound, and the faded 
cushions of the waggonette failed toawaken one throb 
of regretful memory as she involuntarily contrasted 
them with the rich velvet and satin ones of the 
“family carriage,” which her mother had rather go 
cold aud hungry than give up. 

Hollywood was a quiet, old-fashioned place, the 
highways clover-bordered and irregular, the houses 
straight‘and prim, with grass-grown plots in front, 
and cluimps of lilacs and daffodils under the win- 
dows. 

How still and sweet the air was, with the dew just 
falling. 

Nina drank in with rare delight the sweet, pastoral 
beauty of the scene, Sometimes, in picture galleries, 
she had caught glimpses of such a world as this, but 
it had been to her more like some idea! of the artist’s 
brain than a real, substantial world like this which 
now revealed itself to her actual vision, 

She was roused from her reverio by a familiar face 
—the face of Mrs, Santley herself—looking out of an 
open window, and at thesame moment Holman drew 
up in front of the house with its row of cherry trees 
in front, saying, sententiously, ‘“ Here we are, miss,” 
as he leisurely dismounted. 

There was the grating sound of a bolt being with- 
drawn, and a door opened, and Nina was looking up 
with a feeling of gratitude for the unexpected’ cor- 
diality of her reception, when to her dismuy a gentle- 
man was coming down the path, and Mrs. Santley 
was not to be seen. 

“Miss Delancy, I presume,” he said, smiling, and 
immediately adding: “ Aunt was very sure you would 
not come, andis very happily disappuinted, though it 
will not be like her to tell you so. This way, Miss 
Delancy,” he added, taking her shawl aud preceding 
her up the path, while the coachman busied himself 
with her trunk, 

Mrs, Santley came out into the hall to meet her, 
shook hands with her gravely, inquired formally aiter 
each member of the family, settled her cap strings, 
and sat down by the window and folded her hands, 

Nina felt a great wave of-chill and embarrassment 
— up to her feet, and her facoflushed paiu- 

u 


y. 

“Shall I call Lucy, aunt, to show Miss Delancy to 
her room?” the gentlefian who had come out to meet 
her said, looking in from the hall. 

Mrs. Santley gave a little start which more than 
anything betrayed the undercirreiit of excitement 
which possessed her, 

“Certainly, Louis,” ghe answered, almost sharply. 

“And perhaps it would be as well for yeu to tell 
Miss Delancy who I am now as any other time, as it 
will have to be done eventually, I suppose,’t:he 
added, langhingly,y ‘considering that.I am to, be 
quartered on you for the present,” 

_ The thin face of the aunt flushed, but she betrayed 
in no other way her mortification at this breach of 
etiquette of which she had been guilty. 

“Miss Delancy,” she said, in her most formal 
tones, allow me to present to you my grand-nephew, 
Louis Denbeigh.” 

Mr. Denbeigh offered his hand with easy cordiality, 
aud Nina lifted avery grateful face to him, though 
she did not herself know it, 

The next: morning she' wrote! home to let them 
kuow of her safe arrival. She wrote enthusiastically 
of Hollywood, but somehow forgot to make any allu- 
sion to Mr, Denbeigh. 

_Mrs. Sautley took, an early opportunity to inform 
Nina that Louis Denbeigh was a poor young curate 
who had his own way to make in the world, and was 
Settled over only @ small parish. She always invited 


hoped Miss Delancy wouldu’t mind him at all, as of 
course she wouldn't, their ways in life being so un- 
like, ete. 

Nina, strangely enough, cried a good hour over 
this very insignificant thing, and resolved to be very 
cool and dignified towards Mr. Denbeigh in future, 
How well she might have kept this resolve if what 
did happen bad not happened will of course never 
be known. 

That same night Mrs. Santley was taken violently 
ill of a fever, and for more than a week her life was 
despaired of; but the fierce fever burned itself out at 
length, and she was pronounced convalescent. 

These days and nights ef watching and anxiety 
had revealed the real character of each to each more 
thoroughly than months of ordinary companionship 
would have done, 

In the pléasant, quiet days of convalescence Mrs. 
Santley’s little formalities and angularities of charac- 
ter fell away like harmless husks, revealing the real 
tenderness and depth of her nature. 

‘To Louis it was not so much a surprise—he had al- 
ways understood her better than any one else; but 
to Nina Delancy it came like a wonderful revelation. 
Her warm, impulsive heart went out tothe lonely 
little woman in a flood of grateful love. 

How happy she had been at Hollywood after all, 
and what dismal forebodings she had had of it; she 
determined she would never go back to the old hol- 
low, artificial life again, with ita miserable little de- 
ceptions and petty make-shifts, its perpetual anxieties 
and worries and struggles, and all for what ? 

Somehow life had had a newer and deeper signifi- 
cance of late, and vague yearnings and aspirations for 
something nobler and better stirred in her soul and 
added a new grace to her manuer and a rarer sweet- 
ness to her face. 

One day Louis Denbeigh undertook to tell her 
something of this, and by the oddest blunder in the 
world stumbled into an out-and-out declaration of 
love! ¢ 

I wouldn’t pretend that Nina was particularly 
shocked or sorry, but she was a painfully conscienti- 
ous little thing, and it seemed to her a piece of arch 
treason against Mrs, Santley, who had invited her 
there in confidence, of which this seemed, somehow, 
a sort of breach or betrayal. 

So Louis went straight to his aunt and told the 
whole story, Niua's misgivings and all, And what 
do you suppose this wronged and betrayed little wo- 
man did? 

You wouldn't guess in a lifetime, and, though you 
may be shocked at her duplicity, I will tell you just 
what she did. She rubbed her thin hands together 
in enthusiasm, and cried, exultantly : 

“Ah! your young eyes were very easily blinded! 
Don’t you see I meant it from the beginuing? And 
so it has all come out, bas it ?” 

lam afraid that you will consider Mrs, Santley 
strangely inconsistent when I conclude by telling you 
that with all her horror of “ fiuery,” and the vanities 
of the world, she insisted on sending to Puris for 
Nina's trousseau, and after paying for it makiug her 
beside a present of five hundred pounds in bank-notes. 

And this wasn’t the sum of her deceptions. Louis 
Denbeigh, though settled over a small parish, had a 
most liberal salary, forthe small parish was wealthy, 
and though it was true, as it is of every young man, 
that he had his own way to make, he had,‘ neverthe- 
less;the assistance of a handsome little fortune to do 
it with—a very couvenient help, by the way. 

I do not believe Nina, at the time, cared a single 
straw for Louis’s fortune. 

But you and J, dear reader, who have learned that 
neither man nor woman can live by love alone, can 
smile at her infatuation, knowing that sooner or later 
she will be very glad of it. 

In regard to the “family,’’ I may here add.that 
they fully appreciated the little item mentioned 
above, particularly ag it provided a nice summer re- 
sert for the girls, withoutthe mauy discomforts of 
hotel life, especially the bills. 

Clarice declared herself entitled to a place among 
the prophets, for had she not foretold all this: when 
Mrs, Santley’s invitation came? Possibly she had not 
exactly sketched her brother-in-law’s personelle, but 
in regard to the “great essentials,” she said, with a 
guy laugh, “she would challenge the whole army of 
astrologers to prophesy more correctly.” JR, B.E, 





Forrr paper-knives, made from the wreck of the 
“Royal George,” were recently sold by auction in 
London. 

Ex-Lorp CHANCELLORS.—There are now five ex- 
Lord Chancellors, each in receipt of 5,0001. a year as 
pension—Lord St. Leonards, Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Westbury, Lord Cairns, and Lord Hatherley. 

“Les Perits Rrens.”—M.-V. Wilder has dis- 
covered the unpublished score of a ballet by Mo- 





him to spend his vacations in Hollywood, aud she 


zart in the library of the Paris Opera. ‘Tho ballet 





was written in 1778, when Mozart was staying in 
Paris, and the piece was represented under the name 
of Noverre, and was called “ Les Petits Riens.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
GorGerous and elegantin furniture, the banquet- 
room of Madame Stella compared well with the por- 
tions of her mansion ly seen and described. 
Escorted by Zane, the queenly owner of all this 
magnificence entered the room, and, motioning Vol- 
chini and the fair Georgine to take seats on the 
right, placed Zane at the head of the table, while 
she took his left, as she said with a smile, to be 
near his heart. 

Then at the touch of a silver-toned bell servants 
entered beating the first course—a delicious soup, 
and with it wine. Georgine, whose veins thrilled with 
the effect of what she had already taken, and with 
the thought. that it had added to her beauty in his 
eyes, did not now refuse to taste the glass which 
Volchini filled for her, and as slowly course after 
course came in, a new wine with each, she drank, 
and ate, and smiled, and talked till she forgot all 
but one thiag—Volchini loved her, was there, and 
she was happy. 

The latter, confident now that she was wholly in 
his power, for he knew that when he chose he could 
make her utterly helpless through the wine—de- 
voted a part of his time to what might be termed 
business in regard to Zane. 

For he remembered his promise to Bludge, to 
get for Bonny Doon the command of the yacht. 
‘hat could be done better now than later, for he 
had Stella to aid him, and Zane was just mellow 
enough to be pliant on every point. 

** You have purchased the yacht ?” Volchini said, 
inquiringly, after a glass of wine with Zane. 

“Yes,” replied. the latter. “I have bought and 
named her the ‘ Stellarita,’ in honour of our lovely 
hostess!” 

“It is a beautiful name! Who will sail her for 
you, for of course you must have a captain and 
crew ?”’ 

“That bothers me! If I were on good terms 
with my old father-in-law, I could go to him, and 
let him pick them out. He owns ships, and knows 
lots of captains and sailors. I don’t!” 

“How fortunate! They area vulgar set, anda 
man of your position is not expected to know them. 
I know one, however, who is not vulgar, for he was 
born a gentleman, and only took to u nautical life 
when fortune deserted him. He is of French de- 
scent, from an ancient and noble family. Hisname 
is Phorresterre !” 

“Oh, what a romantic namo!” said Stella. “TI 
like the name. I would give him the command of 
the yacht for that alone, if I were you, dear Ed- 

? 

“* He shall have it—he shall have it, as true as T 
am a millionaire !’’ said Zane, who was fast yielding 
to the influence of the wine which both Stella and 
Volchini plied him with. 

“ He can save you all trouble—select a crew, put 
your yacht in order, and all that,” continued Vol- 
ehini. 

“ When can I see him ?” 

“If you desire, I will engage him on the best terms 
I can and send him on board.” 

“Do, my dear fellow, do—make what terms you 
like—I’ll stick to them—lI’ll stick to them. Send 
him aboard and tell him to get a crew—draw on me 
for any—any amount!” 

“JT will do it; and we will have glorious times in 
your beautiful yacht, for I know you will invite me 
and my dear Georgine to cruise with you.” 

“To be sure I will. Glorious sport, this yachting 
—glorious sport, eh, Stella?” 

** T think it will be, Edward, for you know I have 
not tried it yet.” 

“That's a fact. But you shall, Stella—you shall, 
by jingo. Glad my wife can’t go.” 

“ Mr. Zane!” 

The stern tone and look of Stella startled Zane 
almost to soberness. 

‘+ What’s the matter, Stella ?’’ he stammered. “I 
didn’t mean, to offend you. What did I do?” 

** You spoke of her in my presence, sir !”’ 

“Oh—I forgot—I forgot. I’ll never do it again. 
Come—forgive me, darling!” 

“TI will—but be careful hereafter. Fill your 
glass, fill yours also, fair Georgine, and you, my 
dear count—we will drink a bumper to our future 
happiness !”’ 

The glasses were filled, and with a meaning glance 
at poor Georgine, who was becoming more and more 
helpless, even as her flushed countenance seemed to 
heighten her beauty, Stella said : 

“To you and yours, most noble count.” 

“Ten thousand thanks from me and mine!” he 





responded, while his eyeg turned in a burning look 
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upon the lovely girl who was now ina net from 
which there seemed no escape. 

Each moment Zane was becoming more and more 
inebriate, and more and more foolish, and now, to 
give the count an opportunity to carry out his 
plans, Stella proposed to,the former te take short 
walk in the garden to breathe the fresh air. 

“My fair guest will extuse us a little while,” she 
said, “for the! count-may eseort\ler'to my boudoir 
and there await.our return.” 

“Oh, I must return home. It must be late, and 
I never stay out late. It would ruim my good name 
if.1 did.” 

* My dearest girl, you must not ‘think of leaving 
me to-night,” said Stella, earnestly. “ You shall 
rest on my own couch, and in the morning I willisee 
you home in my owncarriage, and who will dare 
to speak ill of you? Time has flown on rapid: wings, 
my love, and it is almedt- midnight.” 

**And I have something to say, my own sweet 
love, which can only be said. when we are alone! 
Come with me to the boudoir, while they go to the 
garden to walk,”’ whispered the count. 

“Oh, count, in mercy take me home. I feel so 
weak and faint. Lam snre itis the;wins!”’ 

** Come to the beudoir, dear love, and I will bathe 
your head. And then, if you will, I will calla car- 
riage, but come for a few moments,at least till you 
feel better!” 

“ Stop !” came a voiec like thunder to each ar. 
“ Stop.” 

“Yaw! Stop! Dot-vos vot dis olé:man, dis, Fadder 
Medusalem said !” 

When the word “stop” was thus thundered ont 
by the old man, and followed up by the.red-faced 
Teuton, Von'Guazzle, Edward Zane, arm-in-arm with 
Stella Hayden, was passing to the rear door leading 
from the banquet-room, while Georgine, half-reclin- 
ing on the shoulder of the coumt, was passively going 
whither he chose to lead. 

Had the lightning bolt which precedes thunder 
stricken each before the words reached their ears 
they could not. have been more suddenly paralyzed 
than they now seemed. 

Sobered almost, Edward Zane.turned on the in- 
truders, while the count, full of eonscious guilt, stood 
and trembled, coward-like, half-releasing the fright. 
ened girl. 

Stella Hayden was the first to speak—the first 
to show that, bad as she'was, she at least.had .con- 
rage. 

‘** Who are you, and how dare you imirude your- 
selves into my honse?” she sternly demanded. 
Pe apa quickly, before I summon my servants to 
kick you from my presenece!’’ 

‘If dot you mean Chames, me leave.him to make 
de door safe mit a gag in his mouth, und. his hands 
tied pefore, and his legs pehind his‘pack!” said Von 
Guzzle, coolly. 

“ Woman, your servants are secured, and itis with 
us you have to deal!” said the old man,\in:a voice 
but too earnest—a voice which made Edward Zane 
tremble. 

‘**Robbers, I will call the poliee!’’ eried Stella, 
angrier yet. 

**“Yaw—dat is yust richt. Call them:police und 
we make ’em take you alltoder station-house !’” 

“This is intolerable! Come, Georgine, my love 
—come, we will leave the room, and I will summon 
assistance!” cried Volchini, trying to lead Georgine 


ba 
“Stop, leetle gal—stop und go not away. mit dat 
bad man!” 


And, as he spoke, Von Guzzle stepped between 
the count and.the.door he intended to reach in hig 
retreat. 

** Idiot, I will shoot you down!” eried Vol- 
chini. “ Yes—stand out of my way, or I will. shoot 
you down |” 

“Not yast now!” said Von Guzzle, coolly,.as he 
wrenched the pistol from:the hand. that.drew it. 
** Now, Mr. Count. No-account, yustkeep.where you 
are, or 1 makes a funeral! Leetle:gal, don’t.cry— 
ne von shall hurt you!’ : 

* Once more I bid you leave !” eried ‘Stella, now 
turning, and boldly walking up’ to the spot whiere 
the old man stood. 

**When my deluded son-in-law sees fit.to,go with 
me home to his faithful, sorrowing wife. Madame 
Stella Hayden will be relieved.of my presence, aud 
not before.” 

“Dot's it, Mister Pegs — dot’s de way tocome 
down on ’em !” cried Von Guzzle, heartily. 

“‘ Heaven and earth, itis Mr. Kvarts — it ia my 
father-in-law |” cried Edward Zane, sobered almost 
by the shame of his position. 

“Yes, Edward, it is I!” said the merchant, who 
had taken off and cast down-his false hair and beard. 
*T have come to save you from the. wiles, of, that.in- 
famous woman, whose character I am ready to un- 
veil. I have come to save youfrom your own folly.” 

** Edward. Zaue, will you hear that man.abuse me 
7 who oo ograe is ready to sacrifice all for 
you!” cried Ste den, seeing that her d 
stood there trembling with fear and shame. - 





“ Heartless woman, ‘I claim him while there, \is | 
yet time, for the sakeof my only child.” 

‘Mr. Evarts, to spare this lady’s feelings 1 will 
go érom this house with you,”’ said Zane, recovering 


something like composure, Y 
“Edward, Edward, do.not leave me!” she cried, 
imploring}ly. 


“It is for your sake Lgo. Themanwho pretends 
to be a Dutchman is an officer. They would never 
come here without. official backing. .I w apne 
come again!” said Zane, .in.a low tone, w she 
clung to him, b 

An officer? The bold woman was terrified. 

Pretending to weep bitterly, she said : 

“ Go, if you will, go! d 
me loye so madly — no other man can fill the void 
you leave!”” 

ward Zane moved toward the door, 
ut Mr, Evarts had not finished yet. 

“Young lady!” said he to Georgine. “You look 
too irmocent to be a willing inmate of a house sp in- 
famous as this. 

*“Infamons !” she gasped. “Oh, count, what, 
does this mean ?” 

Volchini trembled. 

He believed that withont official support Mr. 
Evarts would not dare so much, and ‘he feared ar-| 


rest. } 
“Sinee that villain, that pretended count, thet! 
real libertine and gambler dares not-answer you I 
will!” said the merchant, ‘firmly. 
“Silence, sir, 1 implore you! ‘Take her ani.go. 
He is not man enough to claim her —~itake:her and 


go!’ cried Stella, as Georgine, com over- | 
come, sank fainting, and would have fallen not 
the strong armsof the detective “her. 


caught; her. 
“‘ Yes, she shall be taken hence, J hepe in time, 
for she does not look like one who holds guilt within 


her soul. Bring-her out, Mr. Stokey,.and whem she | he 


revives we will take her to herhome if she.has one— 
if not, atany rate beyond the.reach of these harpies. 
Mr. Zane, my carriage is outside.” 

Moving mechanically, as if he would, but yet 
dared not, turn back, Edward Zane preceded the 
merchant, while Stokey, carrying Georgine in his 
arms as if she had been an i brought up the 
rear, Thus they left the room and the house, 4 
ing James, who was gagged and bound in the | 
without a word. 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
“Cowarp'!? was ‘the word rather ‘hissed than 
spoken which fell on the ears of Volchini, who 
stood as if palsied while his intended victim was 
carried ‘from the house. 
Tt came from the lips of Stella Hayden, whose 
ainted cheeks alone gave contrast to her‘bloodless 
fi 3, her white brow, where'the bine veins, swollen 
like whip-cords, seemed as if they would. burst 
throngh the skin, while’ gt Fw thatch 
ing, flashing seorching which you ' may only 
oa in the eyes of an infuriated rattlesnake as it 


Tises to Se hee fiend- | is: 


woman like) her: 

“ Coward !’’ she hissed.again. 

He turned ashen white, but be did not reply, 
while she paeed to anil. fro in the room-with both 
hands pressed over her.bosomias. if she would keep 
still:her madly throbbing ‘heaxt. 

* Tdiot!’’ she hissed again. 

He.did not reply. 

“Deg of an Italian! do, you not speak ?” 
she cried, her.anger increased by his.silence. ; 

‘‘ Because Ihave nothing to say!” he answered, 
in ‘a low tone. 

“Then leave!” 

He turned te go. | 

* Stop !’’ she cried, angry, even, that. he obeyed 
her. ‘We have an account to settle before yeu 

”? 
roy you have a bill against me send it to. my 
aL iM? Ha! hat if I wotild ‘take money 
1. a: nat F m 
from a beggar like vont 

“For Heaven’s sake say mendicant— beggar is 

vulgar! I-never~craved alms‘of' you or-any’ one 


“ No—you would rather steal !* 

* Madam—adieu, I cannot: remain to be abusetl.” 

Velchini turned to go. 

**Stop !"’ she cried. 

He kept on, but-a- quick, sonnd—too well he | 
knew what it was—the click of a revolver as the | 
nipple was drawn back—reached his ear. He 


stopped.and turned to see its barrel ona level with 


‘* Stella—madam, please lower that weapon.” 
I will, coward, conditionally. Came hedichhere, 
sir, and sit.down!”’ 


Volehini obeyed, trembling. He knew how. des- |‘ 


aa she was—how little she would hesitate ‘to 
epemens his life. He didnot want.todie, He was 


‘No other man has made | ¥ 


you. Will you obey me.and remedy the mishapsof 
‘this night so far as you can?” 

“You knowthat I will if\I cean—bnt what could 
do? I expect old Evarts had a platoon ’of. police 
at the deor,and arrest would be ruin tome, for I 
have plans which. it. would! break ag sure as it was 
made. ” 


* If Lhad been in your, instead of dadlyin 
and waiting so long Rainy geod gitl, she w ald 
have been in the boudoir chamber and ont of the 
way two hours age. 

“T was so confident of success that I did not fhink 
haste necessary.” ' 

o — you see it was. Delay has lost ‘her to 
‘ot i 

“ No—if not now—she yet shall be mine. I 
have sworn it, I will not give her'up, She loves 
me !"’ 

“She will uot after your cowardly desertion df 
her, Had you clung to her, defied them, fought for 
her, she would have been yours yet. As it is—T 
es women too well to believe you can ever regain 

er ’ 

“ Towill by fair means or foul, Tnever wae 80 deg: 
perately in love as I'am with her.” 

‘You looked desperate a‘few moments ago.’” 

** Madam, I can bear your sarcasm.” 

“Of course you ean bear‘it' better than lead. You 
know you are vulnerable to the last ; aguinst the first 
you: wear brase armour.” 

“ You-are very witty, madam, for one who has met 
«sucha loss as:you have to-night.” 

7 Do ne mean my diamonds,:or Edward.Zane?” 


*T have not lost. either irretrievably. I will .re- 
eover the first, and he will come back to:meiof_ his. 
own accord the first time he.is.in liquor... While he 
is kept sober he may keep away — but the moment 

i he is mine again.” 
“There is reason ia that.” 
“ 1 know it, And you must manage that he does 


T will do my best to effact the object,” 

pledge must effect it. o may get aie fone 
a sang gags: may, close wi rs 
—if they do he will be il tor he has drunk too 
mueh lately. to break off suddenly and retain his 
shoul he go to his goth it mist be meoaged these, 

go must be man: ere, 

even i tocas be tne. Wa incu gub ander the oflek 
of liquor and be kept there, or he is lost to me, and 
to you'and ‘Bladge as: wall.” 

“* I know it, and will carry ont your plan.” 

“Then call-on-me for what ready money you need. 


And now can retire to @ chamber here, or go to 
your hotel. ‘The latter, will be best, for 
the fair ine may m some confessions when 


she is brought to that will ciuse her friends to 


come here to look for you.” 
= She aa osSeiundc Pteld you she was’ tm or- 


“Mr. Evarts, then, may becante her frien@. Hoe 
is:rather chivalric forian dld' man I take it.” 

* T’ll. be:-the death of him!for his interferetee!” 
“I «would as quickly insure: his life after = 


threatened it as before,” said Stella, #miling 
terly. “ Ah, Volchini, 'l' know gon betterthan:you 
know But .go now, so that you may ‘rise 


our hands, If! nothing ane, ‘bribe: the 


early and work en pon ee tee Zane in 
tam be 
servant. in:his:house. Doja i 


Volehini left Srepounes aad in doing,.20\ discovered 





ot ches of servant. James, and released 

{To be continued.) 

| 

FACETI A. 

“PORNING “A FATR. 
A nif “*Tthink my hait’s getting gray, isn’t 
Hatireutter: “Well, , sit, Lean’t but what 
coer seem to be ‘ee liege “ol welear — 


THATS IT. 
gy “Why, Mary, what's that you've :got 


on 
Mary: “ What is it? A Dolly Vardin, of 
course.” 
é + “You with. a Dolly ‘Varden: Why, I 
: thi 4 ing such «a thing,” 


Tee WrATHse AND THE Mants.—Winils rate 
x » Chimney-pats ‘ have a downward’ '° 
Tiles rose at first, but there has: been'a i 
i i Timber is down, From Brigh- 
‘ton. and other i no sails 


drying-grounds,Jinen and calico flucta- 





ready. 
Who.is? That’s the qnestion. 
“Now, sir—as Iam getting calm,I can talk to 


messages for prompt delivery show no improvement 
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on previous dulness. Gas is-dull. Managers of 
companies are’ firm. In stokers on strike there is an 
absence of animation, though the demand continues 
steady. Inquiries about the weather active.—/'un. 
A MAN recently broke off a marriage because a 
lady did not possess good conversational powers. 
cynical friend, commenting on the fact, says, “ He 
should have married her and refused her a new 


bonnet, ‘then he would have discovered her con-: 


versational powers |’’ 

A SHAKESPEARIAN was reading “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ to the sailors ofa any oe which he 
was crossing the Atlantic, and they listened with 
pleasure till he came to - Paine Salk, unamenale 
a mermaid sitting on a dolphin’s when an 6 
salt burst out * hats nonsense! A dolphin’s 
oack is as sharp as @ razor, and no id could 
ride one till she had saddled him.” 

OFFENCES OF THE PAST YBAR. 

Knocking people down with a fcather,, 

Throwing dust in their eyes. 

Blowing them up. 

Stealing kisses. 

“ Taking silk.” 


Lectewny * tunes. 
eter _ pay Paul. 


Cutting up authors. 

Quarrelling with bread and butter. 
—Punch’s Almanack, 1873. 

ANECDOTES OF HIGH LIFE. 

Mr. Swellington (who is fond of letting people know 
he is acquainted with the aristocracy): “I assure 
you, my dear fellah, I was staying at.a country- 
house the other day, and the master—most.intimate 
friend of mine—rang for the chef, and asked him why 
the dooee they all objected to Australian beef? 
‘ Well, my lord,’ says the chef, “I really can’t give 
any precise reason for it.’” 

Mr. Griggsby (who is fond of chafing Mr. Swelling- 
ton): “ Ah! very in ing story! Iwas staying 
at a country-house'too. The missus (reg’lar old 
pal o’ mine) rang for the i i t- 
groom of the chambers, and put the very same ques- 
tion tobim. ‘ Well, yergrace,’ says he, ‘I’m blowed 
if I know!” —Paneh, 

Wart Wut Saez Do Wir Ir?—aAt the York- 
shire Christmas Cattle Show a “ silver-mounted 
claret jug was taken by a cow.” No one will grudge 
the cow this or any other distinction which it merits 
and good conduct deserves, but it is: not to sea 
what pleasure or benefit’ such an ‘animal ict 


strictly: 
teetotal in its habits) can derive fram the possession 


of a claret jug. Claret is not the beverage of 
cows, and, even if it. were, the jugs whiech-holdit.are 
so constructed that it would be: ible for those: 
creatures ‘to drink out of them ; and the mere con- 
templation of a claret jug, silver mountings and all, 
must bea matter of i ence even ‘to the most 
— cows. a one feels that.a new 
wooden. filled with ordinary.fresh water, would 
have pee ter more useful present.—~Puneh, 
NATURAL/HISTORY OF THE PAST YEAR. 

Butterflies were.broken.on wheels. 

Cats looked at kings. 

Cricketers made ducks’ eggs. * 

Little birds whispered in the ear. 

A good many mare’s nests were. discovered, 

People smelt.a rat. 

Others were still as a mouse. 

Others plneked crows, 

Others took ““rodks.” 

Birds of a feather flocked together. 

Puppies and bull dogs were as numerous:as ever. 

Cucumbers maintained their usual-coolness. 

Unsuceessful attempts were again made ‘to put 
salt on birds’ tails, to catch weasels asleep, and to 
introduce pigeon’s milk. 

The British lionhada-strong @ose of “ Geneva” 
adminis’ to him.—Punch’s.Almanack, 1873. 

MEDITATIONS UPON “MATRIMONY. 
: (By a Married Man.) 

Life is beset with dangerous temptations. “When 
you take your wife down Regent Street always leave 
your purse at home. 

In connubial arithmetic a husband must he reck- 
cae less than half a man when his better half'is 

1 im, 

Pity the poor gentleman-whose wife will have.a 
latch-key ! 

_ Marriage would in many eases bea blissfal state 
if it- were not for cold mutten. 

When you detect a wife’s unusual affection for 
her and you may expect to see her‘before long 
in a new bonnet. 

Pleasant is the Derby.Day with bacheloraequaint- 
ances; but a trip toa West End jeweliei’s-is.a costly 
brice to pay for-it. 

Bt wife says, ‘ Dear mamma is coming for a 
or-20,” ima - 
her for amedhestan ar 

Lovers sometimes zave about the sunshine that 


gilds a married life ; but when they come to bask in 
it they find itis mere moonshine.—Punch's Alma- 


nack, 1873, 
THE LENT UMBRELLA. 

Young Bliffkins, son of old Bliffkins the banker, 
was recently in a shower, and took refuge 
under the portico of a dwelling. A very attractive 
young lady who sat by the open window, seeing his 
situation, sent out a servant to him with an um- 
breHla, iffkins went away in ecstasy, and, on.the 
\follewing day, having attired himself in mostelabo- 
rate and stunning of starch and jewels; he 
\'took' the umbrella, wiiteli-wnns an old one, and Ikid 
itaway with his treasures of conquest as.a.souvenir ; 
and then, he went. forth and purchased an affair to 
it of the most beautiful and costly kind. 
Thus equipped, he called upon the lady to return 
the flattering loan. She admitted him to her pre- 
sence, and received the umbrella without supereetty 
Haren, a ;and it was not until she had 
listened with becoming gravity to his highly drama- 
tic acknowledgments:that the truth beamed upon 
her. She saw that he laboured under the enchant- 
ing impression that she'had' been smitten by his ap- 


pearance. 

“ Weally,” said Bliffkins, in sweet, poetic mood. 
** Yonah tender'act tonched me, Aw, it touched me 
deeply—it did—’ pon honaw.” 

‘Indeed, sir,”’ replied‘the maiden, with charming 
naiveté, “there was no need of this gratitude on 
your part, As you stood beneath our portico you ob- 
structed my view of a gentleman at an opposite 
window who had been observing me, and I sent the 
umbrella as the readiest to get rid of your 
unwelcome’ presence.” 

Bliffkins went home, and broke up the old um- 
oe and consigned its hated fragments to the ash 
\barrel. 





TAKE BACK THE LOVE YOU OFFERED ME. 


TAxg back'the love that:thrilled:my being, 
Take back your presents, one-and all ; 
My aching heart is plainly seeing 
Thy base deeeit, love’s:crnel fall ! 
I trusted ence, and loved’ you dearly, 
My heart had never loved before, 
But now I see my error clearly, 
And you and. T'must meet no more, 


Chorus.—Take back your love, the dear words 


spoken, 
And leave me toa cruel fate; 
Fer it is trne my heart is broken, 
But.I can never learn to hate. 


How cruelly you have deceived me, 
What bitter woe is in my. heart ; 
I need: not say that it doth grieve me, 
The thought that we so soon mast part ! 
But our brief dream of love is.clouded, 
Our weary hearts are filled with paia, 
And we must keep our sorrow shrouded, 
It will not do te meet again. 
Take back your love, though it was cheerful, 
‘Take back your presents, one and all, 
Tany not weak if I am tearfal, 
_.. Tears answer love’s unwearied call, 
But we must.part, and part for ever, 
My dreams of happiness will cease ; 
Our pleasant friendship we must sever, 
And then my heart will beat in peace. 
T. D..C,.M, 








GEMS. 

Hx alone is independent who can maintain himself 
by his ewn exertion unaided and alone. 

‘To be vain of what-you have learned is the eame 
as*to plume’ yourself on a piece of game you have re- 

ceived from a hunter. 

Triis no disgrace not to be able to do everything ; 
but to undertake or pretend to do what you are not 
is not only shameful but extremely trouble- 
\some-and vexatious. 

THOUGH we,may havea hard.pillow yet it is only 
‘sin thatiecam plant a: thorn in it:;and even though it 
may be hard and lonely yet we may have swevt sleep 
and glorious visions upon it. It was when Jacob wus 
\lying on astone for a pillow that he had glorious 

visions of the ladder reaching to heaven. 





Decemprr 6ru.(St. Nrowotas/Day.)—St, Nicho- 
\las is the: -patron-saintiof Russia,aisc of New York, 
In the last-named place the inhabitants have dedi- 
cated one’ of ‘the largest'hotels in the woris tothe 
memory of good St. Nicholas. The saint was « 
native.of Asia Minor, St. Nicholas is commonly re- 
presented with a tub containing three naked children, 
in memory of one of his miracles performed in a 
time of great.scarcity, when a certain man, being 
jshort of provisions, seized some little children, cut 
them -up,.salted their limbs, and served tliem up to 





‘his guests, Heset a dish-of pickled infant before St. 





Nicholas, who, at,once.perceiving what it contained, 
went to the tub where the limbs were in salt, offered 
up.some prayers, and restored the ehildren alive and 
whole. He died Bishop of Myra, a.p,.326—Licensed 
Victuallers’ Year Book. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue Rareas.ez VaLus ey THE METROPOLIS.— 
From au. official:returu recently. prepared by the di- 
rection on the Hackvey District Board of Works it 
appears that the rateable value of the various districts 
and parighes within the metropolitan area is as fol- 
lows :. Marylebone 1,173,3161., St. Pancras 1,105,8362., 
Lambeth 770,0002., St. George, Hanover Square, 
1,241,1801., Islington 981,156/., Shoreditch 446,4207., 
Paddington 920,5441,, Bethnal Green 275,5081., New- 
ington 280,000, Camberwell 380,000/, St. James, 
Westminstery 613,1561,:Clerkenwell 264,744. Chel 
sea 826,9721., Kensington 816,306/., St. Luke 
243,8121., St. George, Southwark, 175,0007., Ber- 
mondsey 234,000L, St. George-in-the-East 234,000/., 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 300,5641., Hamlet of Mile- 
end Old-town 255,552/., Woolwich, 69,4001., Rother~ 
hithe 126,0001., Hampstead 236,680/,, Whitechapel 
825,8082, Westminster 457,9641., Greenwich 
884,9901., Wandsworth, 584,220/,,, Hackney 570,788, 
St. Giles 318,200, Holborn 2244071, Strand 
315,5241, Pulham 279\6601., Limehouse 273,4241, 
Poplar 481,4401., St. Saviowt 194,0001,, Plumsteat 
205,084/,, Lewisham 310;000/., St. Olave 141,000, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE white flag still floats over:the jailof Tiverton. 
Mr. Governor. Crabb reported.the other.day that the 
borough jail had\been empty 205 days. 

Laby Burpert Coutts and a committee of ladies 
have sent 1002 to the:Londoxz School Board, to beap- 
plied in teaching the children in: the Board schools:to 
avoid any description :ef craelty to dumb creatares. 

An Arab surgeon, Mohammed Ali Bey, who has 
just cured the mother of the Khedive of a serious 
malady, which*tias deeply affected her health, has re- 
ceived from his:patient a fee of 1,0001. sterling and 
been raised by the Viceroy to. the rauk of Pacha. 

Savisgury Oatnepray.—A lady residing in. the 
diocese has revently offered 1,500/. to wards the 3,000. 
required for the execution of the canopies to the stalls, 
the gift being on comdition that the other moicty is 
raised by Christmas, 1873. 

Rise iv Prices In lrany.—ltaly is complaining 
of the rise in prices, like the rest of the world. A 
Naples correspomient says:—‘‘Laxation and the 
general rise of provisions elsewhere are however bes 
ginning ‘to tell Lere, and the eostef livivg is now 
more than double’-what it was before 1860, Good 
beéf and annecchia, which sold then at from 1.frane 
to 1 frane 50 cents the rotolo, now fetches.from 1 
franc 90 cents to.2 francs 40 cents; mutton, worth 
then from 60 centesimi to 80.centesimi,.is now sold 
for 1 franc 20 cents‘to'1 franc 30 cents; good mac- 
cheroni, whith could ‘have “beon purchased ‘for 35. 
centesimi, is now worth from 60 to 75 cents; and 
everything else in proportion. ‘The price of the 
country wine, too, was in tlose days from 15 to 20 
centesimi the carafa, aud so-cleap was it in many dis- 
tricts that.the proprietors would, before the new-vin- 
tage, sell it at ome grana for each caradfa, and, failing 
to find customers, give it away to all who ask, for jit. 


| Now drinkable wine.cannot be purchased ia Naples. 


for less than half-a-franc the bottle,even:if you can 
find it good at that price, for before it gets into the 
hands of the cantinteri a considerable, adulteration 
has taken place.” 

Curious Mangere Cernmony—At St..George’s, 
Bleomsbury, the other day these were joined together 
in holy matrimony-« perfectby deaf-anud-dumb bride- 
groom ands deaf-aut-dumis bride. Neither, however, 
we learned, was. borh deaf‘ ant dimmb, ‘The elergy- 
man.read the service very slowly aloud, for the bene~ 
fit of the congregation, and.at.the same time,avith s 
ry, id. hl + of: gesti lati ' means.of the 
deaf+and-dumb alphabet upun his fiugers, for the en- 
lightenment*of the Happy couple. ‘the bride and 
bridegroom took tlieir allotted parts:in the serviee by 
means of their fingers, and.no veal difliculty cccurred. 
exceptin those parts ‘where ‘unde: ordinary ‘circum. 
stances the handsiof the'two persons should have 
been joined. A'little amusement was caused by the 
inability of the bride to explain that a,certain gentle- 
matt who had.been put forward .by those, officiating 
was. the oneshe had herself chosen for # partner ; 
but the ciengyman soen came to the relief of the dis- 
tressed bride. In‘the more interesting parts specially 
concerning the bride and bridegroom the gestures 
were of that loving descriptiun that. mo knowledge of 
the dumb. alphabet wasrequired by the cougregation 
in order to interpret’ them aright. 
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‘Tue Licensep Vicrvatters® Year Boor ror 1873 is the 
first number of a work which we have no doubt is des- 
tined to run a very successful career. To that section 
of the community whose interests are in one way or an- 
other connected with the influential trade to which it 
appeals principally for support the volume presents a 
mass of information both entertaining and valuable— 
such as, for instance, useful tables for reducing spirits to 
various strengths, and showing their comparative values 
at different rates of duty ; a digest of the laws regulatin 
the sale of intoxicating liquors ; events, festivals, an 
anniversaries ; obituary for 1872; biographical sketches 
and portraits of prominent persons, etc., etc. ; while the 
history of the noble institutions originated and supported 
by the Licensed Victuallers—viz., the Incorporated So- 
ciety, the School, and the Asylum—cannot fuil to be in- 
teresting to the general public. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. R. Y.—Twenty-five pounds is the —— sum that 
can be dzposited in a Post Office Savings’ kk. 

Bessiz.—We are not cognisant of any alteration. At 
allevents that address would most probably duly reach 
the desired destination, 

Henry P——.—For original tales permission must 
certainly be obtained. There was once a dispute with 
Mr. Charles Reade,the distinguished novelist, on this 
very subject ; and Mr. Reade won his point. 

AmeEnica,—A local bank might possibly cash the notes, 
but they would of course require to be paid for so cash- 
iug them, aud we think it altogether very dubious. 
There is a Bureau de Change close by the Charing Cross 
Railway Station. 

F. K. Carcas.—Is not yous communication rather 
astonishing ? Why, the style of your letter might justify 
auy conelusion. How can we express any opinion con- 
cerning your sanity ? We fail to perceive what you are 
aming at. 

A. J. W.—We do not know but that the following 
might serve your purpose, what is called Japan for Tin- 
ware. QOil of turpentine 8 oz. ; copal 2 oz. ; camphor 1 
drachm. This may be coloured with lamp black or with 
vermillion. 

A Reaper.—The only society at present recorded in 
the London Directory for i572 is the Victoria Assurance 
Society (Arthur J. Cook, secretary), 49, Fleet Street. 
We do not know if this be the one, as your designation 
j8 somewhat different. 

AticE-—The liner, ‘hough tender and feminine, and not 
deficient in a certaiu yrace, and therefore so far credit- 
able to yourself, are hardly up to the requisite standard 
for publication. Practice, however, makes perfect in the 
mechanical part of the *‘ Art of Poetry,” though not cer- 
tainly in any other. To the question you ask we should 
certainly be disposed to reply in the mative. 

H. C—-.—There ia a capital German grammar in 
Weale's Shilling Series, which would be very serviceable 
for a beginner. Ollendorff's system’is fuller and more 
explanatory, but it is more expensive considerably (half 
a guinea).. If expense is a.mimor object we should ad- 
vise you to buy Ollendorff; otherwise the other book 
would be useful fora season to go on. Get also by all 
means a book of Dialogues in German and English. 

Lewa.—The distinction may be: briefly stated thus: 
An idiot (idiotes, an inexperienced person) is in law one 
who has been born totally without tanding. A 
lunatic, on the other hand, is one who has lost it by ill- 
ness, grief, or some other cause. Commissions are issued 
upon petition by the Lord Chancellor to determine 
whether or not a party be under such imbecility as to re- 
quire protection in the ma t of his affairs. 

Exerva A,—Dolly Varden is the name of a character 
in Dickens’s romantic tale of “ Barnaby Rudge.” ‘The 
recent revival of the picturesque feminine costume of 
the period in which the historical incidents of the story 
occurred may have been caused by a mao of Dolly 
Varden once in the Royal Academy. in this painting 
she is represented attired in the piquant dress then 
popular—the small straw hat, gaily flowered dress and 
quaintly quilted petticoat. 

A. B.C.—1. To make ten gallons of grape wine, im- 
perial measure :—Take fifty pounds of unripe grapes and 
thirty-seven ieee of fine moist sugar. rovide a tub 
that will hold from fifteen to twenty gallons, taking care 
that it has a hole for a tap near the bottom. in this tub 
bruise the grapes ; when done add four gallons of water ; 
let the whole be well stirred together; cover the tub 
with a cloth or blanket, and let the materials stand for 
twenty-four hours ; then draw off the liquor through the 
tap ; add one or two more gallons of water to the pulp, 
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let it be well stirred, and then allowed to remain an 
hour or ¢wo to settle, then draw off; mix the two liquors 
together, and in it dissolve the sugar. Let the tub then 
be made clean, and return the liquor to it, cover it with 
a blanket, and place it in a room the tem ture of 
which is not below sixty degrees Fahrenheit. Here it is 
to remain for twenty-four, forty-eight, or more hours, 
until there is an appearance of fermentation having 
begun, when it should be drawn off into the ten-gallon 
cask, as fil} as ible, which cask must be filled up to 
the bunghole with water if there is not liquor enough ; let 
it lean to one side a little that it may d itself ; if 
there is any liquor left in the tub not quite fine, pass it 
through flannel, and fill it up with that liquor rather 
than with water. As the fermentation proceeds and the 
liquor diminishes, it must be filled up oe to encourage 
the fermentation for ten or twelve days ; it then becomes 
more moderate, when the bung should be put in, and a 
gimlet hole made at the side of it, fitted with a spile; 
this —_ should be taken out every two or three days 
accordi AY the state of the fermentation—and also for 
eight or ten days to allow some of the carbonic acid gas to 
escape. When this state is the cask may be kept 
full by pouring a little liquor in'at the vent hole once a 
week or once in ten days for or four weeks. This 
last operation is performed at ini of a month or 
wore till the end of December, when on a fine frosty day 
it should be drawn off from the lees as fine as possible ; 
the turbid part to be passed through the flannel. Make 
the cask clean, return the liquor to it, with.one drachm 
of isinglass (pure) dissolved in a little water; stir the 
whole together, and. put the bung in firmly. Choose a 
clear, dry day in March for bottling. They should be 
champagne bottles—common wine bottles are not strong 
enough ; secure the corks in a — manner with wire, 
etc. The liquor is generally made up to two or three 
pints over the ten gullons which is bottled for the pur- 
pose of filling the cask as may be required. It has 
ways spirit enough without the addition of brandy. A 
proper fermentation ovens produces an adequate quan- 
tity of spirit. 2. A bottle of dye is the cheapest and 
readiest mode. 


A DREAM, 
Sighing alone in my chamber, 
I dreamt of an angel fair, 
A vision, whose heavenly presence 
Glided away into air. 


Her beauty it beckoned me onward 
To Dreamland, and realms of delight, 
Where, softly as winds in the autumn, 
Music still floats on the night. 


As the rays of a bright glare of sunshine 
Fall clear on a dull wintry day, ! 
So on this soul, filled with saduess, 
Acted her magical sway— 


And carried my spirit, still dreaming, 
Far away to the valley of light, - 
Where breezes Zolian were stirring, 

And watted me out of the night. 


Sighing and dreaming, I followed 
‘through shadowy avenues far, 

Lei on by this vision of beauty, 
Gleaming bright as the evening star, 


Far, far away had I wandered, 
My soul in ecstatic pain, 

When a shadow of darkness fell o’er me, 
And I ne'er saw my fairy again. AL. 


Liza, nineteen, average height, considered pretty, and 
loving. Respondent must be lovixg, fond of home and 
children. 

Awe, nineteen, tall, fair, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, and fair complexion; a me- 
chanic preferred, 

‘Teppy F., twenty-three, dark complexion, and in the 
Navy. Respondent must be about eighteen, of an af- 
fectionate disposition. 

Nep, twenty-three, tall, and fair, would like. to corre- 
spoud with a young lady of a loving nature; a milliner 
preferred. 

Ricuarp K., twenty-four, and handsome, would like to 
become acquainted with a young lady who could keep a 
home clean, 

Kirrr ‘T., tall, fair, twenty-one, good looking, fond of 
home, Respondent must be tall, and fair; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Jexzr I., twenty, good looking, and in a good situation. 
Respondent must be about the same age, and must 
pretty and loving. 

Jox, twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., dark complexion, handsome, 
and loving. Respondent must be about ninet 


dent must be about twenty-two, tall, fair, and 
able to make a wife happy; a tradesman preferred, 
Bitty W., twenty-seven, medium height, and of a lov. 


ing disposition. pondent must be tall, and about 
Ming, seventeen, dark and light-brown hair, 


Respondent must be a res: e tradesman in a . 
ness of his own. 

Frora 8., nineteen, medium height, looking, fair 
complexion, dark hair, has talent, would like to go 
on the stage, wishes to correspond with a good-looking 
young gen . 

Cuak Lik, twenty-five, tall, light hair, handsome, and of 
an affectionate dispositio * hes to correspond with a 


Yours lady who is pretty, loving, domesticated, and about 
own age. 
W. W. W., twenty-three, light complexion, an office 


in the Navy, pondent must be. about twenty, 
fair complexion, loving, accomplished, fond of home an’ 
children. 

Lisette, thi 


, fair, medium — affectionate, well 
educated, and domesticated, would like to a 
with a young man who is about her own age, tall, dark, 
and of a — disposition. 

Ww. BR, -three, 5ft. 8in., dark hair, considered 
good looking, ina good situation, would Jike to corre- 
spond with a young fady between twenty and thirty, and 
fond of home. ‘ 

A. B. (Derbyshire), thirty, short, stout, blue eyes, gol- 
den hair, looking, and a good housekeeper. Re- 
spondent must be about thirty-three, handsome, loving, 
and in an independent position. 

A. C., twenty-one, light hair, dark-brown eyes, fair 
complexion, and loving, hes to. correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen, dark hair and eyes, able to 
play the piano, and loving. 

Ross M.,, nineteen, 
and of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
bre a tall dark gentleman, must be of a loving disposi- 


ion. 
Ipa K., nineteen, below. medium height, light-brown 
hair and eyes, fair complexion, considered good looking, 
and will have money on her wedding-day. Respondent 
= be about twenty-one, dark hair and eyes; a baker 
preferred. j 
Crane, nineteen, a widow, tall, blue eyes, auburn hair, 
domesticated, considered gabe a beautiful cook, and in 
possession of some monéy, would like to correspond with 
a mechanic, he must be fond of home and chil 3 One 
living in Cork preferred. 
az a oe tradesman’s ae on ‘highly 
ucated, gentlemanly ey » in a good posi- 
tion in business in the West End of London, wishes to 
correspond and make the uaintance of a lady about 
seventeeu or eighteen, of education and means, 
Lucr 8., twenty, tall, fair, gray eyes, considered good 
looking, of affectionate disposition, and a mechanic's 
daughter.’. Respondent must be about twenty-two, tall, 
dark, fond of children, possessing a comfo; income, 
and able to make a home comfortable, , 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Rosanna is responded to by—‘“ F. J. H.,” twenty, me- 
dium height, rather dark, and would make “ Rosanna ” 
a loving partner. 

Epwarp K, by—“C, H. 8.,” nineteen, tall, fair, loving, 
and fond of home. 

—*J. M. Smith,” twenty-four, a merchant, 
tall, fair, fond of home and music. 

New Zkatanp by—‘ Emma,” thirty, dark, loving, re- 
spectable, and fond of business. 

Hanger W. by—" Bessie,” twenty-four, dark, curly hair, 
blue eyes, of a good figure, and would not object live 
in 


America. 

Cara Ciara by—“ J. F.," twenty-four, the daughter of 

a highly. respectable tradesman, tall, and of a fair com- 
lexion. 

- Avaustvs by—“ Jenny,” twenty-six, dark, considered 
retty, affectionate, cheerful, and capable of making a 

| meme hap ‘i 

Joun W by—" L. E.,” seventeen, tall, rather fair, dark 

eyes, fondof music, affectionate, and of a loving disposi- 


on. 
: Tuomas by— Jenny,” eighteen, tall, not very fair, con- 
sidered very handsome, affectionate, loving, fond of 
home and children. 

H. 8. D. by—“‘ Brunette,” she is tall and graceful, in- 
telligent, good tempered, very loving, fond of home and 

ildren. 
ay Earnest by—“ Pollie,” nineteen, medium height, 
fair baer, pew of a good family, musical, and ‘all “In 


Earnest” can des: 
nia,” tall, fair, nice looking, do- 





able, and well educated. 

Tommy Dop, thirty, handsome, and in the Royal Navy, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady who would not 
object to go abroad. 

ALBERT, twenty-three,and fond of home. Respondent 
must be domesticated, affectionate, accomplished, and a 
good housekeeper. 

Ratru H., twenty-seven, tall, handsome, and has a 
little business of his own, wishes to correspond with a 
well-educated young lady. 

Frank G., twenty-five, tall, dark hair and eyes, and a 
tradesman’s son. Respondent must be about the same 
age, and affectionate, 

ARTHUR, nineteen, a young workman, respectably con- 
nected, tal], and Respondent must be pretty, fond 
of music, and of a loving disposition. 

Paving, tall, dark, good tigure, and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be a respectable trades- 
man. : 

Amine, twenty, short, stout, fair, brown eyes, good 
teeth, and considered pretty. Respondent must be 
steady, and a tradesman. 

Carnig, eighteen, plain looking, good figure, light com- 
planton, and able to make a working-man’s home com- 

ortable, $ 

Jutta M., nineteen, tall, black hair, brown eyes, and of 
a loving disposition. Respondent must be loving and 
affectionate. 

Netty J., eighteen, medium height, dark complexion 
black hair, brown eyes, and considered good ing’ 





R. H. S, by—** Is 
ticated, good tem fond of home, and a few 
years younger than “B. H. &” 
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